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“We came into the world like brother and brother ;” 
“ And now let’s go hand in hand, not one before another.” 
Comedy of Errors. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
IS PARTLY RETROSPECTIVE. 


MR. DURSLEY’S state of health.when Dr. Crofton visited him in 
Eastwich Gaol was such as to cause him and Sir Peter some 
anxiety ;. there was nothing definite beyond unstrung nerves 
the matter with him, and unstrung nerves are as unsatisfactory 
as unstrung fiddles: but, unless he had a change immediately, 
the doctors agreed the consequences might be serious. The 
confinement, the loss of fresh air and exercise, the want of 
occupation, the loneliness and the absence of cheerful society, 
and, above all, the knowledge that Chloe was lost to him, told on 
him, and he was evidently sinking into a low, nervous condition, 
from which it was absolutely necessary to rouse him. 

One fact sustained him and kept him from giving way to the 
depression that weighed him down, and that was the knowledge 
that his imprisonment was to a certain extent voluntary ; his 
prison door was, so to say, locked on the inside, and the key in 
his own keeping. Love was his gaoler—love for Sir Peter ; 
affection for him barred the door to liberty, pride in his career 
turned. the key, the spirit of self-sacrifice held him a prisoner. 
He was suffering for his brother’s mistake voluntarily, so that 
he had no inclination to beat the walls of his cell like a caged 


bird, but, all the same, he drooped. 
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Man is a whistling animal, and Paul Dursley was naturally 
much given to whistling and singing snatches of songs; but 
except when Chloe brought her violin, never a note of music 
issued from his cell. He was well supplied with books and 
papers, but he could not read all day long, and he spent many 
an hour pacing up and down his room yawning and stretching 
and thinking of Chloe and cursing the fate which deprived him 
of her. 

During the last part of his term of imprisonment he could not 
sleep ; the nights were worse than the days. He dreaded bed- — 
time and the long hours during which he lay awake listening to 
the prison clock marking off every quarter-of-an-hour. Sleep- 
lessness was his worst symptom. Occasionally he took an opiate, 
but he was so ill the next day that he considered the want of 
sleep the lesser evil. 

On the last Friday before his oii when Sir Peter left 
Bertha buying her ¢vousseau while he went to visit his brother, 
he found him so unnerved that he decided at once to take his 
place till the Tuesday, when his sentence expired. Paul made 
very little resistance, feeling that he should collapse entirely if 
he were not removed at once from his present surroundings, 
and knowing he was innocent he had less scruples than he 
otherwise might have had. 

So when the warder came to say the time was up Sir Peter 
remained in prison and Paul went to the station to join Bertha. 
The consequences of discovery would be so serious that they 
had agreed to take no one into their confidence; but they 
neither of them thought that they would be able to deceive 
Bertha and Dorothy, and least of all Nona, so Paul conceived 
the idea of calling his illness infectious, and thus ridding himself 
of Bertha and Nona by sending them out of reach of infection. 

Dorothy, as he had foreseen, recognized him at once. His 
message had prepared her to see Peter looking ill, but when he 
entered the house she recognized Paul looking ghastly. 

“ Paul!” cried Dorothy, rushing into his arms. 

“ Hush, for God’s sake! Peter, you mean!” said Paul irritably, 
and Dorothy knew he was ill, for he was never irritable when 
well. 

“What has possessed you to do such a thing ?” 

“Influenza. I am suffering from an attack brought on by: 
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imprisonment. I will go to my room at once, and if you love 
me don’t let any one but yourself come near me; and get 
Bertha and Nona to Witney as soon as possible.” 

“You won't mind Dr. Crofton being told, will you?” 

“Mind! Of course I should mind. Why, I know so little 
of him, how can I tell if he is to be trusted ornot? You must 
be mad, Dorothy, to think of telling him. Silence deep as the 
grave on the subject must be your cue. For my sake, and 
Peter’s too, rise above your sex and keep our secret,” said Paul, 
and the suggestion at the end of his sentence was, as he meant 
it to be, more effectual than any amount of argument or 
persuasion. 

“Suggestion is the devil’s oratory,” as Mephistopheles re- 
marks, and unconsciously Paul Dursley had recourse to it, and 
Dorothy endeavoured to rise above her often maligned sex and 
to keep the secret as well as if she belonged to the stronger half 
of mankind. 

To do so she had to sacrifice her own feelings in a way many 
a man would have hesitated to do. She had to make Sir Peter 
appear cruel to Bertha; she had to see poor Bertha suffer when 
a word from her would have relieved her anxiety, and above ail 
she had to quarrel with Dr. Crofton a few days after their last 
difference had been adjusted. 

Crofton had been as good as his word, and on his return from 
Eastwich on the day of their reconciliation, had had his revenge. 
What transpired between them was never exactly known, but 
Miss Sanders heard and saw enough to furnish her with medita- 
tion fora week. The difficulty of inducing little Paul to take 
some Gregory powder was still weighing upon her, till, in a 
moment of desperation, she determined to press Dr. Crofton into 
her service, and sought him with this object in view. 

She learnt from a servant that he was in the drawing-room 
with Miss Dursley and thither Miss Sanders bent her steps; the 
door was standing half-open, and hearing voices speaking in 
somewhat excited tones, Miss Sanders paused on the threshold, 
to try and distinguish to whom the voices belonged, before she 
ventured into the room. 

“ You shall say it,” said Dr. Crofton in a loud, determined voice. 

“T will not,” laughed Dorothy. 


“Dorothy, you shall, or——” and apparently Dr. Crofton 
15* 
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threatened Miss Dursley in some way, for she said something 
quickly in a low voice, which Miss Sanders could not catch. And 
then she heard a sound that brought the blood to her face and 
made her heart stand still, and recalled a scene in her own past, 
and her curiosity was too keen to be resisted. 

She peeped through the crevice of the door and saw Miss 
Dursley folded in Dr. Crofton’s arms, and offering no resistance 
to his decidedly affectionate demonstrations. 

Miss Sanders sighed involuntarily and then retreated on tiptoe, 
and little Paul had his own way instead of his Gregory powder. 
If small causes produce great effects, so do great causes often pro- 
duce small effects. The middle-aged passion, strong and deep 
and pure, of Dr. Crofton and Dorothy Dursley, was the cause of 
little Paul’s naughty little victory over his governess. 

The scene left Miss Sanders under the impression that the 
doctor and Dorothy were engaged to be married, but, as a matter 
of fact, the question of marriage had not yet been mooted between 
them. Dr. Crofton avoided anything like a formal proposal, 
knowing that if they were actually engaged Dorothy or he would 
have to go away, as they could not continue living under the 
same roof when once they were betrothed. Mrs. Grundy would 
not allow that, and a doctor of all people is under that good 
lady’s thumb whether he will or not. 

For the next few days Miss Dursley and Crofton lived in a 
fool’s paradise ; they were on the very best of terms ; she was 
supremely happy and he so amiable that Fly prophesied there 
would be a big row before long ; the doctor’s temper was, he con- 
sidered, too good to last. 

The arrival of Paul in the guise of Peter was the signal for 
fresh hostilities between Crofton and Dorothy; her refusal to 
allow him to see and prescribe for her brother, against his will, 
angered Dr. Crofton exceedingly, and his coldness was not 
assumed ; he was really hurt and angry this time, for, he argued, 
it was want of confidence in his skill which prevented Dorothy 
from persuading Sir Peter to call him in. 

On Sunday morning, when Crofton went to the stables to give 
his orders, James inquired if he had been out during the 
night. 

“No; why?” asked Crofton. 

“Paris has been out, sir, and a good long way too by the look 
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of her; there’s the saddle and bridle just as they were taken off,” 
said James. 
_ “ How extraordinary ; was the stable left unlocked ? ” 

“No, sir; I locked it last night and hung the key up in the 
surgery as usual, and the door was locked and the key in its 
place this morning.” 

“ Paris can’t have been out then ; I thought you told me Mr. 
Dursley is the only person except yourself whom she will carry ?” 

“So he is, sir ; the devil has been riding her last night, or my 
name isn’t James Savory.” 

On Sunday morning Dr. Crofton was awakened at daybreak 
by the sound of hoofs in the stable-yard ; he jumped up in time 
to catch sight of Paris’s hind-quarters vanishing round the corner ; 
he dressed, and going to the surgery found the stable key gone, and 
the surgery door unbarred and that key also gone. He barred 
the door and went upstairs again ; as he passed Sir Peter’s room 
he listened outside the door, but not a sound was to be heard ; 
he turned the handle softly, and looking in, saw the room was 
empty. 

Sir Peter, then, was the culprit. 

This was Crofton’s first thought, but on reflection he rejected 
it; Paris would not carry Sir Peter ; moreover, if he were suffer- 
ing from influenza, he would not be likely to go for a ride at five 
o'clock in the morning. Clearly he was not ill with influenza ; 
then why was he behaving in this extraordinary style? 

Suddenly the truth flashed upon Crofton that it was not Sir 
Peter, but Paul, whd was shutting himself up in his bed-room ; 
the brothers had changed places, probably because Paul’s nervous 
state rendered change imperative. Dorothy evidently knew it 
and dare not trust him to keep the secret. Anger with Dorothy 
for her want of confidence was now his supreme feeling, as he 
went downstairs to unbar the door so that Paul might return 
unobserved. 

“ Poor devil, he wants air and exercise, and is obliged to take 
it before any one else is up. I suppose he is not afraid of being 
recognized if he meets any one at so early an hour, which is un- 
likely. I don’t blame him for not taking me into his confidence, 
but it is unpardonable of Dorothy. I'll take care to let her see 
how hurt I feel.” 

Breakfast was an hour later on Sunday mornings, so Crofton 
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went to bed again, and slept too soundly to hear Paul come in. 
It was a lovely warm May day, and Dorothy announced at 
breakfast that Sir Peter was better, and meant to spend a great 
part of the day in a hammock under a cedar tree in the garden, 
so Miss Sanders was requested not to let the children go into 
the garden at all that day. 

Miss Sanders sighed acquiescence. She was in a sighing 
mood. Little souls are depressed by the happiness of others, it 
is only great natures that are really made happier by seeing 
others happy. Very few of us are fit for heaven ; the sight of 
the happiness of others would be too much for the generality of 
people. Miss Dursley’s happiness cast a shadow over Miss 
Sanders, and roused the demon of envy in her poor little soul. 

At the mention of Sir Peter’s name, Dr. Crofton gave a 
meaning little cough, which rather startled Miss Dursley. 
Presentiy she again mentioned Sir Peter, and again Crofton 
coughed ominously, and this time she felt certain the cough was 
intentional. 

Was it possible he had guessed the truth? If so, would he 
betray Paul? 

What should she do? She dared not tell Paul for fear it 
should worry him in his nervous state, and, on the other hand, 
she dared not take Crofton into her confidence without con- 
sulting Paul. 

All through the morning service, and the sermon which 
followed it, Dorothy debated this question; while the parson 
prosed about the wickedness of the age, Dorothy pondered over 
the best means to extricate herself from the dilemma in which 
she was placed. When the rector finally prescribed trust in 
Providence as the best antidote to the ills he had been lamenting, 
Miss Dursley was still uncertain whether to trust in Crofton or not. 

While she was thus engaged in paying her weekly tribute to 
the demands of the religion to which she belonged, Dr. Crofton 
was endeavouring to convince James that the devil, zx proprid 
personé and not incarnate in Fly’s personality, had been riding 
Paris a second time. 

“Tell yer I never left my bed till the clock had gone eight 
this morning, and then my mother helped me up. _I never inter- 
feres with your horses any more than I lets you interfere with 
my medicines,” protested the indignant Fly. 
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“Then ’twarn’t no mortal rider, for barring you, perhaps, Paris 
would not carry any one but the master so far as the yard-gate,” 
said James, 

“Who is supposed to ride horses at night in this county? In 
some places it is the fairies, in Norway it is the skrats ; who does 
it in Eastfolk ?” said Crofton. 

“ The devil only knows,” said James. 

‘‘In that case I should not trouble to make any further 
inquiries; he is not likely to tell us, especially if he is at the 
bottom of it. If it happens again I’ll take charge of the stable 
key,” said Dr. Crofton, and to divert James’s mind from the 
incident, he took him to Bilney with him, and sent Fly on a long 
round of errands to keep him out of the way. 

In the evening Dr. Crofton asked Miss Sanders to walk toa 
church some three miles off with him, by which arrangement 
Dorothy and Paul were left alone for three hours, the children 
being in bed and the servants all out. He did it out of con- 
sideration for Paul, so that he need not keep in his bedroom, but 
Miss Dursley, not knowing this, thought he did it out of pique, 
to rouse her jealousy and punish her for not letting him visit her 
brother, and womanlike she was jealous, and when Crofton and 
Miss Sanders returned they were told Miss Dursley and Sir 
Peter had supped, and were left to get their supper and entertain 
each other for the rest of the evening. 

On Monday Miss Dursley announced that Sir Peter was 
better, and was going to drive her over to Bilney to see Bertha ; 
he would not go to'the Hall for fear of infection, but would wait 
at the inn. 

“What horse shall you want?” asked Crofton. 

“ Paris.” 

“Can Sir Peter drive Paris?” said Crofton, with a slight 
incredulous smile. 

“TI can if he can’t,” said Dorothy. 

“Well, Paris has been ridden by some invisible agency for the 
last day or two; if she was not out last night you can have her.” 

“Thank you,” said Dorothy flushing, and wondering if Paul 
had been so rash as to ride Paris at night, but not daring to ask 
any further questions. 

Needless to say, Paul and Dorothy did not go to Bilney ; they 
went to a town in the opposite direction, about twelve miles off, 
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where they were little known, and here they lunched, and drove 
back in time for dinner, which, however, Paul took in his own 
room. Already he was better, the fresh air and the sense of 
liberty, Dorothy’s society and sympathy, her confidence in his 
_ future professional success, and her hope that he would even- 
tually win Chloe, had made another man of him, and he told 
her when once Sir Peter was safely discharged, without having 
roused any suspicion, he should be on the road to recovery. 

In the course of the day, Dorothy learnt all his plans, and was 
secretly much amused at the way in which he took it for granted 
that she was going to keep house for him in London as soon 
as Peter could have the children back in their own home, which 
would not be until after his return from his honeymoon. 

“T hope Bertha won’t quarrel with Peter; she is very much 
hurt by his strange conduct. Poor girl, I am so sorry for her,” 
said Miss Dursley. 

“Oh! she'll be all right to-morrow as soon as she sees him ; 
-we are all to meet at the station after breakfast. Is Crofton 
coming with us?” 

“I don’t know,” said Dorothy, hoping he was; but that 
evening when she asked him if he intended to go with her and 
Sir Peter, to see Paul released, he answered no, 

To her surprise, therefore, when she and Paul were starting 
the next morning, Crofton appeared, evidently equipped for 
accompanying them. 

“You told me last night you were not coming,” said Dorothy, 
while Paul was still in the house. 

“ No, I did not ; I said I was not going to drive with Sir Peter, 
and I am not,” said Crofton. 

At this moment Paul appeared and no more could be said, 
but Dorothy suffered torture during the drive, wondering if 
Crofton, who was still riding the high horse, were going to 
denounce Paul, for evidently he had discovered that the brothers 
had exchanged places. They were to meet the released prisoner 
at the “Crown,” and Crofton discreetly kept out of the way until 
the first greetings were over and Peter had digested Bertha’s 
letter, and settled that he and Paul must go to Bilney as soon as 
breakfast was over. 

When Crofton appeared, Paul was again Paul, and Peter once 
more Peter, but the likeness was so strong that even Dorothy 
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made mistakes, for they were still dressed exactly alike. Break- 
fast was huried over, that no time might be lost, for Peter was 
anxious to be in London as soon as possible, and as soon asvit 
was finished the brothers drove off, and Crofton and Dorothy 
were left to return home. 

They were in no immediate hurry to do this ; indeed Crofton 
was only waiting till peace was restored to suggest that they 
should spend the day in Eastwich and drive home to dinner. 

“Why didn’t you trust me?” said Crofton, coming suddenly 
behind Dorothy, who was standing at the window watching the 
twins depart. 

“What do you mean?” faltered Dorothy. 

“Don’t equivocate. You know what I mean. I have not yet 
been to the Castle to apprise the authorities of the pretty little 
trick they have had played on them by Sir Peter Dursley, but I 
purpose going immediately to do so,” said Crofton gravely, 
looking keenly at her. 

“Oh, you can’t be so cruel; why, it would ruin them both,” 
exclaimed Dorothy. 

“Had I been taken into your confidence it would have been 
another matter; now there is no other course left for me to 
pursue,” continued Crofton, maintaining his grave demeanour. 

“ Surely you can’t be in earnest ?” she asked. 

‘*Should I be likely to jest on such a subject ?” he returned. 

“What a fool I have been. And I thought you cared for me,” 
and Miss Dursley burst into tears. 

“Dorothy. Yow silly woman. You don’t think I mean it. 
Why, hanging would be too good for me if I did. Stop crying 
for God’s sake. You absurd child, how could you believe me?” 
said Crofton, his whole manner changing at the sight of her tears. 

“Why do you tease me so, then?” sobbed Dorothy. 

“To punish you for not trusting me ; and now for behaving in 
this way I won’t let you go home till the evening. You shall 
spend the day in showing me the lions of Eastwich. I have the 
whip hand of you now, my lady, and if you don’t do exactly as 
I like, off we go to denounce your brothers. And let me tell 
you, James would have discovered the truth, if it had not been 
for me; it was lucky for you I found out for myself what was 
going on. And I hope this will be a lesson to you to trust me 
for the future.” 
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“It was not my secret, it was Paul’s, so I dared not disobey 
him.” 

“ Thank God you are an obedient woman. I shan’t have to 
instil that virtue into you after we are married.” 

“We are not engaged yet,” said Dorothy. 

“We are not going to be engaged; the day our engagement 
_ was announced one or other of us would have to leave Lyneham. 
We will go on as we are till you fix an early day for our wed- 
ding and then you can go to one of your brothers to get your 
trousseau.” 

“Well, upon my word, you are very calm. Why, you have not 
proposed to me yet.” 

“TI am not going to propose to you. There is no need, you 
know my views, and I think I know yours; and now let us 
go and explore Eastwich, and snatch one happy day from 
eternity. I feel ten years younger since I have known you,” 
said Crofton. 

And the earth held at least one happy couple on its breast 
that day. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
PAUL PLAYS THE FOOL. 


THE excitement of travelling by a special train exactly suited 
Paul Dursley’s state of mind; he was in a wild, restless, devil- 
may-care mood, due partly to physical causes, partly to his 
disappointment with regard to Chloe and the upheaval of his 
life caused by Sir John Dane’s death. Fortunately he was not a 
viciously-disposed man, or he might have taken to drink to drown 
his cares; but he was healthy morally and physically, and only 
craved for the stimulant of work. 

In the prime of life, he had made up his mind to succeed 
in his profession, since success in love was denied him; his 
indolent nature needed some such shock as he had received, 
some such moral and domestic earthquake, to rouse him to 
energetic action. The life of a country practitioner had never 
suited him ; he felt his talents were lost, he was hiding his light 
under a bushel and he was getting rusty, and had almost given 
up all hope of shining except by the reflected light of Sir Peter, 
until roused by the calamity.of Sir John’s sudden death. 

Even then if Chloe would have married him he would probably 
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have bought a practice in another county and again subsided 
into a quiet jog-trot, hum-drum life; but now that Chloe would 
not have anything to say to him success was the only thing left 
him to live for. In the background, no doubt, was the hope 
that with success he might yet win Chloe, but Sir Peter’s fame 
was in itself a great stimulant, and he was now longing to be at 
work in London, where he meant to give himself exclusively to 
surgery, which he loved, and eschew medicine, which he hated. 

With Sir Peter to give him a helping hand at first, there was 
little doubt that he would soon make his mark, and as the 
brothers were whirled to London, they discussed Paul’s future 
prospects. Sir Peter had a pleasant surprise in store for his 
brother, and was looking forward to breaking it to him later that 
day, when the consultation he was travelling up for should be 
over, 

Paul was to stay with Sir Peter for the present, so on reaching 
London he jumped into a hansom with his luggage, while 
his brother went in his carriage to his patient’s house. On 
arriving, Paul found there was a good hour before luncheon, so 
he started for a walk in the park ; he would have liked to go and 
see the house Sir Peter had taken for him, but Peter had 
particularly asked him to wait until after luncheon, when he 
would go with him. 

As he left the house who should come up the door steps but 
Mrs. Halkett? She had been every day to inquire when Sir 
Peter would return, and had received a surlier answer on every 
occasion from Drummond. Now she mistook Paul for his brother, 
and on seeing him gushed at him. 

“Oh! Sir Peter! At last I have found you. I am quite sure 
that man of yours owes me some grudge, for he always tells me 
you are either out or engaged ; and I have been wanting to see 
you most particularly for some time.” 

“TI have only just come up from Eastfolk,” said Paul, thinking 
it would be rather a good joke to let her continue to think he 
was Sir Peter, and suddenly deciding to keep up the delusion 
until Peter and Bértha were safely married. 

The woman was evidently bent on making mischief between 
Bertha and Sir Peter. If Paul could keep her quiet till after the 
wedding and then divulge the truth, he would be doing his 


brother a kindness and amusing himself at the same time. And 
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if Chloe heard of it, all the better; perhaps she would be jealous, 
and her jealousy might make her kinder. 

“ Are you too busy to see me to-day?” 

* Not if you don’t mind walking with me as far as the Row; 
we can sit down there and haveachat. I don’t mean to see any 
patients this morning. Shall we take a hansom?” and Paul 
hailed one, handed the delighted Mrs. Halkett into it and took 
his seat beside her. 

“What would your fiancée say if she could see us?” said 
Mrs. Halkett. 

“My fiancée! Iam not engaged,” said Paul. 

“Oh! Sir Peter, you don’t mean to say it is broken off; you 
told me yourself you were engaged to Miss Dane,” said Mrs. 
Halkett, hardly daring to believe her own ears. 

“TI don’t think I did; but, however that may be, it is broken 
off. I was engaged to one of the Miss Danes; I am not any 
longer. Let us talk of something else.” 

“ By all means. But tell me first, didn’t Miss Dane come back 
from Eastfolk with you to-day?” asked Mrs. Halkett, still 
rather incredulous. 

“No, my brother and I came together; we had a special train,” 
said Paul, turning the conversation into the chanhel of special 
trains. 

“Did you tell Drummond not to admit me?” asked Mrs. 
Halkett, when they found themselves seated under the trees in 
the park. 

“ Indeed I did not,” said Paul, most truly. 

“ Then why has he refused to let me in so often ?” 

“Drummond takes a great deal upon himself, but he is a 
valuable servant. Perhaps it would be better if you did not call 
at my house; I can come and see you, you know, or we can find 
some other rendezvous,” said Paul, who knew what he was 
about, and had no intention of letting himself in for an action 
for breach of promise of marriage. 

All he meant to do was to keep Mrs. Halkett quiet until Peter 
was married and then undeceive her; so he sat and talked non- 
sense in the bright May sunshine until it was time to go home, 
and before they separated had engaged himself to take her to a 
theatre that same week. He made the day Saturday, pleading 
pressure of work and other engagements as an excuse for not 
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seeing her between this and then, and then he went back to 
luncheon, rather pleased with his morning’s work. 

His conscience allowed him to play tricks on Mrs. Halkett, 
because she was making such a dead set at Sir Peter that he 
considered she deserved a severe lesson; as for her affections 
being wounded, he did not believe the woman had a scrap of real 
feeling in her ; she was a heartless, designing little creature, caring 
for no one but herself. Moreover, as he had involved Peter in 
this intrigue, he felt bound to help him out of it ; but he meant 
to do so in his own way. 

The surprise Sir Peter had prepared for him was, he had furnished 
the house Paul had commissioned him to take for him, and furnished 
it as handsomely as his own house, which is saying a good deal. 

“Well, what do you think of my taste?” asked Sir Peter when 
they had made the tour of the house. 

“TI think your taste excellent, and if mine were in favour of a 
debtors’ prison, I should not have a word to say against it,” said 
Paul. 

“Prison! You have seen the last of prison. My dear boy, it 
is all paid for, subject to any changes you may like to make. I 
have had more pleasure in furnishing this house for you than I 
had in furnishing my own,” said Sir Peter. 

Paul was touched, and if he said little, Peter knew he felt a 
great deal. 

“Why, if the old boy knew I had been suffering in his place 
the could not have done more for me. He never shall know. I 
would rather lose Chloe than have him told,” thought Paul as he 
wandered about, examining his new possessions long after Sir 
Peter had left. 

He took a melancholy pleasure in imagining Chloe mistress of 
all this grandeur, and wondered if she would ever relent and 
share his house and home. The house was not large, but it was 
big enough for Chloe, and would be sadly empty in his eyes 
without her. Peter wanted him to take possession of it at once, 
rightly thinking that the sooner Paul got to work the better ; so 
he persuaded him to engage a man and his wife as butler and 
cook, and it was arranged that Paul should take possession of 
the house and settle down on Sir Peter's wedding day ; he was 
to look after Sir Peter's practice during his absence on his honey- 
moon as far as he could. 
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On the Saturday following his release from prison Sir Peter 
dined with Chloe and Constance, and Paul took Mrs. Halkett to 
the theatre. In the course of the evening Sir Peter, who was 
careful not to mention the fact that Paul was in London, invited 
Chloe and Constance to go and see Paul’s house one afternoon 
before his marriage. Chloe at first declined, but on his pressing 
her to come and see if she approved of his taste, she agreed to do 
so, prompted partly by the feminine vice of curiosity, from which 
she was not exempt, partly by the desire to be able to picture 
Paul in his new home when she was far away from him. 

Sir Peter intended if possible to choose a time when he knew 
Paul would be in the house, hoping that the meeting might lead 
to a reconciliation. 

Unfortunately the same idea of showing his new house struck 
Paul, and he asked Mrs. Halkett if she would like to come and 
see the house he had taken and furnished for Mr. Dursley, an 
invitation she eagerly accepted, and, as ill-luck would have it, 
they both fixed on the same afternoon for the visit. 

To insure Paul’s presence, Sir Peter asked him to look in about 
four o’clock to superintend the arrival of a piano, and Paul having 
promised to be there, Sir Peter called for Chloe and Constance a 
little after four and drove them to the house. The new butler 
opened the door and informed Sir Peter that Mr. Dursley was in 
the drawing-room. 

“ All right, don’t announce us ; I want to surprise him,” said 
Sir Peter hurriedly, and then ran down the steps to help the girls 
out of the carriage. 

Sounds of music greeted them on the stairs, and Chloe’s heart 
began to beat very fast ; but Sir Peter remarked it was only a 
tuner tuning the new piano after its journey. On opening the 
drawing-room door his amazement was as great as any one of 
those present when he beheld Mrs. Halkett seated at the piano 
and Paul standing by her side. 

These two had already made the tour of the house, ciceroned 
by the butler’s wife, and Mrs. Halkett had inwardly resolved not 
to leave the premises until Sir Peter had proposed and been 
accepted, 

What was her amazement, then, when on turning round at the 
sound of voices, she beheld another Sir Peter, Chloe and Constance, 
whom she took for Bertha at first sight. Paul was still more 
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surprised, but he was alarmed as well as surprised. If he did not 
take care there would be the devil of a row, he told himself, for 
there were still three days to Sir Peter’s wedding, and until that 
was an accomplished fact he dared not let Mrs. Halkett know the 
trick he had been playing on her. 

The sight of Chloe, and the desire to see if he could excite 
her jealousy, sharpened his wits, and prompted him to make a 
desperate effort to save the situation. 

“It is my twin-brother come to show the Danes the house,” 
he whispered to Mrs. Halkett, as he went forward to greet Chloe 
and Constance. 

“Mrs. Halkett, let me introduce my brother; I don’t think 
you have met before,” said Paul, as Sir Peter stood hesitating 
and looking very stiff and embarrassed. 

“Sir Peter has kindly been showing me your house, Mr. 
Dursley,” said Mrs. Halkett to the astonished, real Sir Peter. 

“Indeed!” said Sir Peter in amazement; but a pinch Paul 
managed to give him in passing warned him to keep up the 
part he was perforce made to play. 

The next thing to be done: was to get Chloe and Constance 
out of the rcom, who both mounted stilts at the sight of Mrs. 
Halkett, to whom they clearly did not intend to speak. 

“Come with me, I'll explain it all,” said Paul in an undertone 
to the two girls, who, nothing loth, left the room, he following 
them, remarking as he did so to Sir Peter: 

“We are going to see the house ; just amuse Mrs. Halkett till 
I return, Paul, will you?” 

“Please do ; the stiffness of those girls is too appalling,” said 
Mrs. Halkett. 

“Indeed!” said Sir Peter in a freezing tone; and Mrs. 
Halkett inwardly pronounced him ridiculously like his brother 
in personal appearance, but, without exception, the most dis- 
agreeable man she ever met. 

Meanwhile, Paul was hastily turning over in his mind what he 
was to say to Chloe as he followed her downstairs. He did not 
care about Constance, she could think what she pleased, but he 
hastily decided he must tell Chloe the truth, and as soon as they 
reached the dining-room he did so. 

“Just wait, here till I go and get her out of the house, will 
you? The truth is, she believes I am Peter, at whom she is 
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making a dead set. I am encouraging her, to keep her quiet 
till after his wedding, or she may give him more trouble ; as it 
is, she worried him and Bertha mercilessly till I came to the 
rescue. If she discovers the truth to-day, heaven knows 
what may happen. I'll be back as soon as I can, but I daren’t 
leave her any longer with Peter; he shall come to you immedi- 
ately. You'll stay to tea; I’ll order it at once.” 

Constance -cheerfully accepted this offer of hospitality, but 
Paul looked in vain for a word from Chloe, who, for the moment, 
was speechless with surprise and anger, but no sooner was Paul 
gone than her tongue was loosened, and she gave Constance the 
benefit of her opinion upon the subject. 

“It is disgraceful of you all. How dared you and Peter bring 
me here, when you knew Mr. Dursley was here, flirting with 
that abominable woman? It is a deliberate insult to me. You 
knew I wanted never to see him again, and yet you schemed 
and plotted to make us meet. It is cruel of you, Constance,” 
said Chloe, her little pale face paler than ever, and her black 
eyes flashing with indignation. 

“ My dear Chloe, I had no idea we were to have the pleasure 
of meeting Mr. Dursley.” 

“ Pleasure, indeed!” interrupted Chloe, with a stamp of her 
foot. 

“ Sir Peter no doubt planned it as a pleasant surprise for you. 
Iam sure his motives were the kindest in the world; he was 
actuated only by the desire to benefit you, I feel certain.” 

“Confound his motives and your feelings,” burst out Chloe, 
regardless of propriety. 

“Chloe! your language is most unbridled.” 

“T don’t agree with you. My language is most temperate 
considering the provocation I have received and that I have 
inherited my father’s temper. [ wish I were a man, then I 
could swear ; it is one of the many advantages men have over 
us. There is that odious woman driving away with Mr. Dursley 
in Sir Peter’s carriage. You can stay here to tea if you choose, 
Constance ; I am going home, and you can tell Sir Peter I won’t 


go to his wedding, to punish him for cheating me in this way,” 


said Chloe, and before Constance had time to answer, she was 
out of the house like a little whirlwind, leaving her cheerful sister 
too much astonished for action. 
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Before Constance had decided what course to pursue, under 
these somewhat untoward circumstances, she was joined by Sir 
Peter, whose first inquiry was for Chloe. 

“She is gone home; she is a little ruffled, and rather- inaliesia 
to blame you and me for this awkward rencontre,” said Con- 
stance. 

“ Ruffled, indeed! I am not surprised tc hear it. What has 
possessed Paul to behave in this way, J can’t conceive. I really 
think his troubles have affected his brain,” said Sir Peter, who 
was visibly annoyed. 

“Let us hope it is not quite as bad as that; but I confess I 
don’t quite understand it all,” said Constance. 

“T should think not. Paul is taking advantage of the likeness 
between us to have some fun with Mrs. Halkett, an acquaintance 
of mine. I have been wondering why she had not been to see 
me lately, for she came every day at one time. The woman is 
no end of a nuisance to me; all I can conclude is, he is paying 
her out in her own coin, for he knows what a deal of trouble and 
annoyance she has given Bertha and me.” 

“Where have they gone?” 

“IT don’t know. Paul ran upstairs just.now to say he was sent 
for, and he offered Mrs. Halkett a lift, which she accepted, and 
‘they have gone off in my carriage.” 

“ She still believing him to be you?” 

“Yes ; and a pretty couple of fools they are, upon my word, 
I have to be at the other side of London at five; I am afraid I 
must leave you and take a hansom.” 

“Never mind me; I'll go home to Chloe, but I think Mr. 
Dursley will be back here very soon ; he ordered tea, and said he 
should not be gone long.” 

“Then I'll wait a few minutes. Try and make my peace with 
Chloe, will you; tell her I knew Paul would be here, but I was 
as much taken aback by Mrs. Halkett’s presence as she was. 
Say I'll come in this evening to make my peace, if I can possibly 
find time,” said Sir Peter, as he opened the hall-door for Con- 
stance. 

Five minutes later Sir Peter’s carriage returned, and Paul 
rushed into the dining-room, hoping to find Chloe and Constance 
still there. 


. “Chloe gone?” 
16° 
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“Gone, yes, in a fine temper too. You have done for yourself 
now, my boy; what on earth has possessed you ?” 

“Tt is all right as far as you are concerned ; but, by George, it 
was a squeak this time. If you had not taken the bait she 
would have found me out, and there would have been the devil 
to pay. But she has not a suspicion that 1 am myself; she is 
only very much struck with your likeness to me or mine to you.” 

“ But what is the use of running such a risk ?” 

“Only to get you out of her toils ; as soon as you are married 
I'll call upon her 2x proprid persond, and tell her I was myself. I 
have no fear of her wanting to marry me, at any rate until I am 
better off than I am at present.” 

“Well, I have to go to Regent’s Park; will you come? It 
will keep you out of mischief, at any rate,” said Sir Peter, and 
the two went off in the carriage and laughed so during the drive 
that the coachman wondered what possessed his master, and 
remarked to his colleague the footman, that Sir Peter would not 
be quite so merry a month hence if he, a married man, knew 
anything about the married state. 

And the footman being a bachelor did not venture to dispute 
his superior’s statement. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
CONCERNING CHLOE. 


CHLOE has been in obscurity too long; the other characters of 
this history have been allowed to overshadow the heroine, who, 
poor little thing, was tasting life and finding it very bitter, and 
being very young she believed there was no sweetness left in it. 
Of course she was wrong: life is not all bitterness, neither is it 
all sweetness ; it is a mixture of both; if the sweetness comes 
oftener in youth it is a very judicious arrangement, for as we 
grow older our taste for sweet things declines. 

Chloe, however, had only just tasted the sweetness of life 
when her cup was filled with bitterness and she was forced to 
drink it, and there was no strengthening angel by her side to 
comfort her, for Chloe was not religious, and knew nothing of 
spiritual things. Before she knew Paul music took the place of 
religion in her life ; it gratified the emotional side of her nature ; 
it could not satisfy her because music cannot reach the spirit, it 
only appeals to the flesh and the emotions, When she knew-Mr. 
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Dursley she advanced a step higher ; love then stood to her in 
the place of religion, which was a distinct gain, for there is a 
spiritual side even to carnal love. 

Then came the upheaval of her hopes of earthly heginieies 
and she was flung back upon her violin, and a very broken reed 
she found it to lean upon. Such as it was it was better than 
nothing ; it sometimes calmed and soothed her nerves, and that 
was something ; it did not bring peace to her wounded spirit, but 
then she did not know that anything could do that; she only 
knew she was miserable, that her violin lulled her pain, and she 
supposed time and time only could cure it. 

She was a brave little thing and bore her trouble well on the ~ 
whole, considering she had no spiritual helps to support her. If 
she sometimes flew into a passion she inherited her temper from 
her father; if she sometimes waxed cynical and bitter the 


‘ natural sweetness of her disposition soon reasserted itself, and 


the manner in which her cynicisms were uttered compensated for 
their bitterness. 

Constance tried her sorely; with Bertha she found it much 
easier to suppress the sharp little criticisms of life which in 
Constance’s presence she was constantly provoked to utter. 

In addition to her grief for Paul she had another trouble ; Mr. 
Malcolmson had fallen desperately in love with her, and was 
constantly bothering her with his attentions. 

He was impervious to snubs, and to Chloe’s annoyance Con- 
stance encouraged -him to come to their lodgings, and, she 
suspected, kept him primed with information as to her movc- 
ments, for he was always following Chloe about and meeting her 
as if by chance in unexpected places. Bertha had been much 
more discreet, and though she liked the young fellow, had for 
Chloe’s sake as well as her own discouraged his visits. At last 
Chloe remonstrated with Constance on the subject. 

“I wish you would not encourage Mr. Malcolmson to core 
here, Constance ; he is so silly, he will make love to me and 
won't take a snub. I don’t want him to propose to me, and Iam 
afraid he will at the first opportunity.” 

“Why should not he if he cares for you?” 

“ Because I wish to spare him the pain of being refused.” 

“Then accept him, dear ; that is the best way out of that diffi- 


culty,” said Constance gaily. 
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For answer Chloe burst into a fit of tears. She was not tired ; 
she had lost a world, so she had a more legitimate cause for her 
tears than most women have according to Mrs. Browning, and 
her tears came so fast, and the sobs that accompanied them were 
so pitiful, that even Constance was touched. 

“Chloe, dear, don’t cry so; aren't you feeling well? Would 
you like me to send for Sir Peter?” 

“ Tosee me crying. No, thank you, Constance ; I am quite well, 
Heart, lungs, liver, brains, all as strong and sound as possible. I 
shall possibly live to be a hundred. There is nothing the matter 
with me, nothing; only, as I shall never marry, I don’t want 
Cecil Malcolmson to propose to me; and if you wish to add to 
my great happiness don’t suggest that I should accept him, 
because that is absolutely impossible.” 

“It seems a pity, because I don’t think you will be quite happy 
unless you marry ; you are not like Augusta and me,” said 
Constance. 

“TI don’t expect to be happy ; the most I expect is as time goes 
on to feel less unsettled than I do at present.” 

“TI don’t understand you quite, Chloe. If you care for Mr.. 
Dursley, as I suppose you do, and I know he is desperately in 
love with you, why don’t you overlook the past and marry him ? 
We are all liable to make mistakes, and I am sure, poor man, he 
has been severely punished.” 

“Oh, I know all that ; if the sufferer had not been father do 
you suppose I should have hesitated to marry him? Not if he 
had poisoned every man, woman and child in Lyneham! But I 
could not be so faithless to Dad as to marry the man who 
accidentally caused his death. I should always fancy he was 
reproaching me; and that would be worse than anything. Therc 
is one spark of comfort in my present condition, and that is I feel 
I am doing right, as well as I know how to do it.” 

After this Constance said no more, but she gave Mr. Malcolm- 
son a hint that his suit was hopeless, which hint he did not choose 
to take, but pursued his course to the bitter end, which came 
the day of Chloe’s untoward meeting with Paul and Mrs. Halkett. 

When Constance reached their lodgings that afternoon she 
found the disconsolate youth in their drawing-room looking the 
picture of misery, as he stood moodily gazing out of the window 
with his hands in his pockets. 
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“ Hasn't Chloe come back yet?” asked Constance. 

“ She has been and gone. It is all up with me, Miss Dane; she 
has refused me. There is no hope for me; she sat on that little 
chair and told me all about her father’s death, and why she can 
never marry, and to my dying day I shall never forget how sweet 
and sad she looked. And then she told me to wait till you came 
in, and she rushed out of the house before I had time to realise 
that she was gone.” 

Constance shrewdly and rightly suspected that Mr. Malcolmson 
had in describing the scene made certain reservations as to some 
of the details. Chloe’s departure had not been quite so abrupt ; 
she had allowed him to say good-bye to her ; she had not been 
entirely cruel ; she had tempered the wind to the shorn lamb; 
she had even gone so far as to tell him if there had never been a 
Paul Dursley her answer might have been different, but all this 
Malcolmson wisely kept to himself. 

And Constance, while she did her best to cheer and console 
this handsome youth with his courtly manners, his golden hair, 
and his soldier-like bearing, wished she were ten years younger, 
in which case she thought he'might have transferred his blighted 
affections to her, who had taken a great liking to him. 

“Do you think she will ever marry this Mr. Dursley ?” he asked. 

“No, I don’t. She always says now she is wedded to music, 
but of course that is all nonsense. My opinion is she will marry 
some day, but it won’t be yet, and the man won’t be Mr: Dursley. 
It is difficult to speak decidedly about what Chloe will or will not 
do, because she so often does the reverse of what one expects, 
but I think I am right in saying she will never marry him,” 
replied Constance. 

Whether she was right or wrong in thus assuming the prophet’s 
mantle time only could prove, but Chloe’s conduct that evening 
certainly justified her remark that it was difficult to prognosticate 
her actions. 

Chloe seldom went out alone in London, except to her music 
master’s for her violin lesson, and then she took a hansom, so 
Constance was very anxious when their dinner-hour arrived and 
Chloe did not return. What could have become of her? She 
had left Constance in a very excited state, and probably the 
scene with Mr. Malcolmson had excited her still more. What 
new freak could she be guilty of ? 
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Even Constance’s optimism failed to reassure her, perhaps 
because she was hungry and waiting for her dinner irritated her 
usually calm nerves, and tended to make her take a somewhat 
gloomy view of the situation. 

“T wish we had not gone to see that house ; it was a mistake, 
and it was most unfortunate meeting that Mrs. Halkett. I am 
sure that was what put Chloe out ; it was jealousy, not anger with 
Sir Peter for trying to bring her and Paul together,” thought 
Constance as she waited and watched for Chloe’s return. 

At last, about eight o'clock, Ciloe drove up in a hansom, much 
to her sister’s relief. She rushed into the drawing-room in a 
great state of excitement. 

“I hope you have not waited dinner for me, have you? Oh! 
well, order it in now; I shall be ready in a few minutes, but I am 
too much excited to eat. I have such news for you when I come 
down,” said Chloe, her great eyes burning with excitement in 
her little pale face. 

Constance’s curiosity was roused: what news had Chloe to 
impart? Had she seen Mr. Dursley again and relented towards 
him, or what was it? She had not long to wait ; Chloe slipped 
into a tea-gown and reappeared very shortly and told her news. 

“Tam going to Italy for two years, Constance. I am going at 
once, the day after to-morrow ; it is all arranged. The Johnsons 
have agreed to take me, and I am to live with them. Clarais to 
study singing, and if possible we shall come out together.” 

“Going to Italy! Chloe! What for?” 


“For several things, mainly to study music, and to get away . 


from Mr. Dursley and Cecil Malcolmson; London is not big 
enouzh to hold them and me. Don’t say a word against it, 
Constance, for I mean to do it. We are going to Florence ; there 
is a first-rate violinist there I am to study under, and another 
afternoon like this would kill me. I can’t lay myself open to the 
risk of another meeting with Mr. Dursley, it takes too much out 
of me. Moreover, I want to destroy any lingering hopes in 
Cecil’s mind.” 

“ But do you mean to miss Bertha’s wedding ?” 

“Yes, Peter would rather his brother were present than I, and 
we can't both be there ; besides, unless I go on Friday with the 
Johnsons, I must travel alone. I must run down to Bilney 
to-morrow for the day to say good-bye to dear old Bertha, and 
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of course you won’t come back here after the wedding, as I sha!l 
be off on Friday.” 

Constance reflected that Sir Peter was coming in that evening, 
and she wisely decided to take counsel with him before she said 
anything to encourage or discourage Chloe’s plan, which on the 
whole-she was disposed to regard favourably. The change of 
scene, the new life, with all its varied interests, would, she thought, 
be good for Chloe, and when Sir Peter arrived and reported 
favourably on Mrs. Johnson and her daughter, who were the 
widow and daughter of an old medical friend of his, Constance's 
last scruple was removed, and she had nothing but the spright- 
liest comments to make on the scheme. 

“You are fortunate, Chloe. I quite envy you. You will be 
able to learn Italian as well as music, and then the art interest in 
Florence is so great, and I daresay you will visit other parts of 
Italy ; it will be lovely. It is quite an ideal life.” 

“Tt isnothing of the kind ; Iam going to practise six or seven 
hours a day. It will be a very real life, I can assure you, and [ 
certainly don’t think any sane girl would envy me,” said Chlo2 
sadly, as she went to bed and left Constance to her own cheerful 
reflections, 

And then worn out with the varied excitements of the day, 
she cried herself to sleep, and was haunted all night by dreams of 
Paul and Mrs. Halkett. Her decision to go to Italy was not 
quite so sudden as it appeared to Constance ; the Johnsons hal 
pressed her several times to go with them, but until that day 
Chloe had refused. 

The meeting with Paul Dursley that afternoon had convinced 
Chloe she could not live in London without constantly running 
up against him at Sir Peter’s house, and to meet him as a mere 
acquaintance would be purgatory. Cecil Malcolmson’s offer was 
the last straw ; she went straight from him to her violin-master, 
determined, if it could be arranged, to leave England at once. 

Flight was her best policy, and she made up her mind to flee. 

Was she afraid she would not have strength to remain firm in 
her resolution not to marry Paul if she stayed in London ? 

Perhaps; but on this point Chloe kept her own counsel, and 
went to Italy. 


(To be continued.) 
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KEw, anciently written Kayhough, Kayhowe, Kayhoo, 
Keyhowe, Keye, Kayo and Kewe—probably all coming from 
guay—dates a good deal further back than the old red palace 
and the gardens and palmhouses by which the public mostly 
recollect it. It is mentioned in the Court Roll of the Manor of 
Richmond, femp. Henry VII., and was originally a hamlet of 
Kingston—not arriving at the dignity of being a separate parish 
till 1769. Sir John Pickering, Keeper of the Great Seal in the 
time of Queen Elizabeth, had a house here, and had the expensive 
honour of a visit from the Virgin Queen. “On Thursday,” 
writes a certain Rowland White to Sir Robert Sydney, Dec. 13, 
1595, “her Majestie dined at Kew, my lord keeper’s howse (who 
lately obtained of her Majestie his sute for 4100 a yeare land, 
in fee-farm). Her entertainment for that meale was great and 
exceeding costly ; at her first lighting, she had a fine fanne, with 
a handle garnisht with diamonds. When she was in the middle 
way, between the garden gate and the howse, there came running 
towards her one with a nosegay in his hand, delivered yt unto 
her with a short, well-pened speech; it had in yt a very rich 
jewell, with many pendants of unsirled (sc) diamonds, valewd 
at £4c0 at least ; after dinner, in her privy chamber, he gave her 
a faire paire of virginals. In her bedchamber he presented her 
with a fine gown and juppin, which things were pleasing to 
her Highness ; and, to grace his lordship the more, she, of herself, 
tooke from him a salt, a spoone, and a forke of faire agate.” 
Fan, jewels, virginals, gown, “juppin,” salt, spoon and fork! It 
must be admitted that good Queen Bess returned home with 
satisfactory gleanings. Sir Peter Lely had a house at Kew. 
Maybe some of the pretty women whom he loved to depict in 
such very carelessly adjusted drapery that one trembles to think 
of what a sudden movement might effect, came hither in their 
ponderous coaches to sit to him. The house afterwards passed 
into the hands of the Capel family, from whom it was taken by 
Frederick Prince of Wales, on a long lease, and Royalty, either 
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in his person or that of his son, ultimately purchased it. Kew, 
as a royal country retreat, was as familiar a sound to last century 
ears as Osborne or Balmoral is to us. 
“T am his Highness’ dog at Kew— 
Pray tell me, sir, whose dog are you?” 

was the well-known inscription on his pet dog’s collar. The 
pleasure grounds—which in our day seem so much more important 
than the old palace—now comprising over 300 acres, were 
enlarged and improved, rather than originated by the prince, as 
Evelyn mentions a “ myrtetum” and glasshouses existing there 
in the days of the Capels, and the princess, her husband’s 
“chere Sylvie,” continued the work in her widowed days, and 
caused the house to be enlarged and ornamented by Kent. The 
grave, strict, reserved widow, with her carefully ordered life and 
irreproachable character, deserves more gratitude from the nation 
than she has ever received. It was thanks to her influence 
that her son grew up the honest and God-fearing man he was, 
and that decency and purity came to be an indispensable adjunct 
of Court favour. Out of her own jointure she paid the numerous 
debts left by her husband, and lived her correct, decorous life, 
now at Carlton House, and now at Kew, where one of her young 
daughters died. 

Her numerous children had made a large family party there ; 
but it is to her eldest son’s yet larger flock that one’s memory 
instinctively turns when thinking of Kew. Always the chief 
association of the place will be with sturdy, hearty Farmer 
George, his homely, excellent wife, and their tribe of blooming 
sons and.daughters. In the good old days family life was rather 
at a discount ; children were left in the country, or sent away to 
be nursed, and the grandes dames of George II.’s days had other 
things to think of than their babies and nurseries. King George 
and Queen Charlotte inaugurated quite a new régime. When 
they could leave the Queen’s house for Kew they lived the 
simplest and quietest vie de famille possible. Every morning they 
rose at six, and had two hours entirely to themselves. Then 
came breakfast at eight with the elder children, who were then 
allowed to chatter as they pleased, though in public they kept 
decorous silence before their parents. The younger ones were 
brought down afterwards for an hour's play, while their seniors 
went to their lessons ; and at the early dinner which followed 
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Queen Charlotte almost invariably, and generally the King, pre- 
sided. “Whatever charms,” says an enthusiastic observer, 
“ambition or folly may conceive to surround so exalted a station, 
it is neither.on the throne nor in the drawing-room, in the 
splendour or the joys of sovereignty, that the King and Queen 
place their felicity. It is in social and domestic gratifications, in 
breathing the free air, admiring the works of nature, tasting and 
encouraging the elegances of art, and in living without dissipa- 
tion. In the evening all the children pay their duty at Kew 
House before retiring to bed, after which the King reads to her 
Majesty, and, having closed the day with a joint act of devotion, 
they retire to rest. This is the order of each revolving day, with 
such exceptions as are unavoidable in their high stations.” One 
notice, couched in the stilted language of the time, of the simple 
royal life, recalls the little gardens at Osborne, where a later 
generation of royal children weeded and dug in their sunny 
childish days. “<A spot of ground in the garden at Kew was dug 
by his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales and his brother the 
Duke of York, who sowed it with wheat, attended the growth of 
their little crop, weeded, reaped and harvested it, solely by them- 
selves. They thrashed out the corn and separated it from the 
chaff, and at this period of their labour were brought to reflect 
from their own experience upon the various labours and atten- 
tions of the husbandman and farmer. The princes not only 
raised their.own crop, but they also ground it, and, having parted 
the bran from the meal, attended the whole process of making it 
into bread, which it may well be imagined was eaten with no 
slight relish. The King and Queen partook of the philosophical 
repast, and beheld with pleasure the very amusements of their 
children rendered the source of useful knowledge.” One likes to 
think of the quaint, simple, homely life, of the burly English 
king and his quiet, dignified wife—very correct and proper, and 
very determined that every one should be correct and proper 
too—of the healthy, bouncing boys—innocent and joyous then— 
and the fair-haired, befrilled and becapped little maidens—with 
no shadow of coming madness, or sorrow or vice to darken the 
pretty arcadian life. After the attempt on the King's life by 
the madwoman, Margaret Nicholson, there were great festivities 
in a rustic way on his first return to Kew—festivities Queen 
Charlotte appreciated so much that she said, with more hearti- 
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ness than she commonly showed: “I shall love little Kew for 
this as long as I live.” 

In 1788 the scene at Kew was a very sad one. George III., 
attacked by insanity at Windsor, had been persuaded to repair 
to Kew—which was thought by the Prince of Wales and the 
physicians a better residence for him under the circumstances— 
by the promise that he should there see the Queen, who, with 
the princesses, had reluctantly betaken herself thither early in 
the day. Utterly broken down by grief under their terrible 
affliction as they were, it was not cheering to find half the well- 
known rooms locked up by the Prince of Wales’ orders, and to 
find on the doors of those left open to them the names of the 
respected occupants scrawled in chalk. When, at nightfall, the 
poor King arrived, he was, through the crass folly of the 
physicians, refused the interview with the Queen, the assurance 
of which had caused him to consent to the removal ; and, not 
unnaturally violently excited by the deceit and constraint, his 
ravings were more ungoverned than ever—ravings which his 
dutiful eldest son brought Lord Lothian to overhear in an 
adjacent chamber, that he might be able to depose to the fact, 
were a regency thought—as the heir hoped it might be— 
necessary. As a son, George IV. seems to have been almost as 
estimable a character as he was as a husband and father. By 
the beginning of the following year, 1789, the poor King was 
gradually recovering, and little Miss Burney, the once famous 
authoress of “Evelina” and “Cecilia,” who filled the office of 
reader and head ‘dresser to Queen Charlotte, was able in her 
morning reports to the anxious royal lady to give more cheering 
news. He remembered on the 18th of January that it was his 
wife’s birthday—was heard praying for his recovery, and was by- 
and-by allowed to walk in the gardens, when the strictest 
orders were issued that none of the royal household should 
presume to enter there. One day, poor Miss Burney, having 
understood that the King, his physicians and attendants, were 
at Richmond, ventured to take a stroll near the palace. To her 
horror she saw the King in one of the walks ahead, and, remem- 
bering the mandate, forthwith took to her heels and fled. Then 
ensued a scene that, had she not been so deadly alarmed, must 
have struck the bright-witted little lady as inexpressibly comical. 
Fast fled the Queen's dresser, fast followed the poor King, 
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delighted to see again a well-known face, calling hoarsely to her 
to stop; and the two physicians followed fast and followed 
faster after the flying pair. “Stop!” cried Dr. Willis. “I can’t,” 
panted the affrighted Atalanta, while the King, little used, good 
gentleman, to so literally running after his fair subjects, panted 
in pursuit. At last an authoritative cry—‘“ Dr. Willis begs you 
will stop ”—reached the breathless Miss Burney, who unwillingly 
paused in her wild career; and the King, excited and charmed 
with his success, completed her confusion by taking her in his 
arms and kissing her warmly on each cheek—a greeting that 
delighted the doctor, who apparently thought it his royal 
patient’s crdinary method of saluting the ladies of his household, 
as much as it dumfoundered its object. Miss Burney demurely 
mentions in her diary how she related in detail the rencontre to 
Queen Charlotte. One wonders if she went into a// particulars 
to that most punctilious of royal matrons. 

By the 12th of February the recovery was nearly complete, 
and the King and Queen had their first walk together in the 
gardens, to the Queen’s intense and affecting thankfulness. All 
the family were not equally pleased. The Prince of Wales had 
longed eagerly for the regency, and both he and the Duke of 
York were brutal enough, not only to be genuinely sorry that 
their father’s reason was restored, but to take very little pains to 
hide their filial and edifying feelings. They did not hurry to 
see him; but at last did pay him a visit, which the Duke of 
Buckingham thus describes : 

“The two princes were at Kew yesterday, and saw the King 
in the Queen’s apartment. She was present the whole time, a 
precaution for which, God knows, there was but too much 
reason. They kept him waiting a considerable time before they 
arrived, and after they left him drove immediately to Mrs. 
Armistead’s, in Park Street, in hopes of finding Fox there, to 
give him an account of what had passed. - He not being in town, 
they amused themselves yesterday evening with spreading about 
a report that the King was still out of his mind, and with 
quoting phrases of his to which they gave that turn. It is cer- 
tainly a decent and becoming thing, that when all the King’s 
physicians, all his attendants, and his two principal ministers 
agree in pronouncing him well, his two sons should deny it! 
And the reflection that the Prince of Wales was to have had the 
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government, and the Duke of York the command of the army, 
during his illness, makes this representation of his actual state, 
when coming from them, more peculiarly proper and edifying ! 
I bless God that it is some time before these matured and ripened 
virtues will be visited upon us in the form of a government.” 

Throughout the rest of the long reign of George III. Kew con- 
tinued to be the favourite retreat of the royal pair, and the gentle 
and dutiful princesses, though little affected by their princely 
brothers. When the good old King, stricken with his terrible 
affliction of blindness and madness, wandered unconscious through 
his rooms at Windsor, Queen Charlotte witnessed in her best- 
loved home the wedding of the Duke and Duchess of Clarence 
—a double wedding, indeed, as the Duke and Duchess of Kent 
were there re-married according to the rites of the English 
Church, in July, 1818—a quaint and homely ceremony, strangely 
unlike a typical royal marriage, and curiously in harmony with 
the homely old house, which, as the residence of royalty, was 
known as a “ palace ;” and here, only a few months later, the 
Queen breathed her last, reclining in one of the uneasy arm-chairs 
of the period—the little resolute, practical, upright lady, who, 
however we may smile at her unconscious inconsistencies and 
somewhat narrow-minded and very positive views and opinions, 
had been a great bulwark of honesty, morality and purity, 
during her queenhood of fifty-seven years—the longest period 
for which a queen-consort has ever shared the throne. 

Since the death of its warmest patroness, the royal associations 
of Kew not inappropriately close, and now the name suggests 
trim gardens, lawns and stately hothouses, rather than a queen’s 
retreat, though royalty may still be said to inhabit the spot 
which proudly exhibits to British lieges Victoria Regia. 

BARBARA CLAY FINCH. 














Ein Jdle Word. 


By MRS. EDWARD CARTWRIGHT. 


I. 


“IT is going to be fine after all,” remarked Mrs. Pointer, in the 
middle of luncheon. “The clouds are breaking and I can see a 
patch of blue sky behind the walnut tree.” 

“ And the glass is going up since I set it last night,” rejoined 
her husband,with as much earnestness as if he had not already 
made the same observation twice during the morning. 

The fluctuations of the weather were a topic specially reserved 
for use at meal times by the old-fashioned owners of Beechdale 
Court. Mrs. Pointer held that it was one of the very few sub- 
jects fitted for discussion before the servants. Since Grace, her 
only child, had grown to an age to share her parents’ meals, the 
conversation had naturally become more restricted than ever. 
The girl was most carefully brought up, her education, during 
twenty years, having been the engrossing interest of both her 
parents. It would be almost safe to affirm that she had never 
yet heard the most distant allusion to any form of vice except 
drunkenness, which is so exclusively connected with the lower 
classes as to escape the imputation of being a dangerously im- 
proper subject. 

“So we may venture to pay some calls this afternoon,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Pointer. “What do you think, Grace?” 

“ Very nice,” said the girl, taking another helping of rice pud- 
ding, and remembering how stuffy the lining of the brougham 
was apt to smell on warm autumn days. But she did not rebel. 
She had been brought up to regard accompanying her mother on 
occasional formal visits to her neighbours as an inevitable social 
duty which must be performed with as little obvious reluctance 
as possible. It did not amuse her. She had no personal friends 
among the surrounding families, although she had passed her 
whole life at Becchdale Court. The only drawback to bringing 
up a girl with unusual care is that, in order to carry out the 
system with anything approaching completeness, one is compelled 
to preserve her in complete isolation, otherwise she is sure to 
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become tainted with the errors of her imperfectly educated 
contemporaries. 

Grace did not notice that she was in any way deficient in com- 
panions. It seemed the most natural thing in the world to her 
to spend five afternoons in the week exercising an old terrier, 
and on the sixth to accompany her mother round the parish, 
from the coffee tavern to the national school, and back by the 
village hospital. Paying calls was a relaxation Mrs. Pointer _ 
allowed herself about once a month. Grace fully intended when 
she was married to conduct her life on the same lines; not 
that she particularly enjoyed them, but simply because she 
could not imagine any other way of living. 

Grace’s engagement had come about so gradually that there 
never seemed a period when she was not quietly contemplating 
the future prospects of being Mrs. James Rickford. The idea 
of being married did not exhilarate her any more than any other 
entirely appropriate development of a blameless career. It 
appeared merely the natural sequence of wearing long dresses 
and doing up her hair. James was young and good-looking. 
The Rickfords, as a family, were respected in a way that only 
falls to the lot of country bankers. James was the eldest son, 
and in process of time, certain to become a partner. She had 
known him ever since they were both children, and preferred 
him to everybody except her parents. But then she knew so 
few people. 

“It is such a beautiful afternoon we will drive as far as Morn- 
ington Park,” observed Mrs. Pointer, getting into the brougham 
and pulling up both windows. 

“TI don’t like the Mornington’s, mamma; they make me feel 
shy,” said Grace in a calm, well-modulated voice, as if she had 
been adding further directions to the coachman. 

“That's a silly feeling,” answered Mrs. Pointer. “There is no 
reason why one person should make you feel more shy than 
another. Besides, we owe them a call.” 

“There are so many of them, and they make such a noise,” 
continued Grace. “It’s a sort of house where a fresh person 
comes into the room every time the door opens. And they all- 
have their own pet jokes, a fresh one each time we call. Last 
year it was something about the pug’s tail. Whenever he wagged 
it they all laughed, and if he didn’t they laughed louder still. 
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And the year before, one had only to take out. one’s pocket 
handkerchief to set them all off in peals.” 

“Very puerile witticisms, in my opinion,” interrupted Mrs. 
Pointer. “ But there is certainly nothing about the originators 
of such feeble jokes to make any well-educated person feel shy. 
One can’t help pitying young people who have been brought up 
in such a fashion, and reflecting with thankfulness on one’s own 
different surroundings.” 

In spite of the undoubted truth of Mrs. Pointer’s remarks, 
Grace could not get rid of her customary feeling of nervousness 
as they drove up to the fine modern house in which eight or ten 
young Morningtons elected to dwell with their parents. In some 
families the sons and daughters, as a matter of course, grow up 
and disperse about the world. The young Morningtons modified 
this custom; they grew up because it was inevitable, but the 
older they grew the more convinced they became of the charms 
of the paternal hearth. From time to time there wasa good deal 
of talk about Freddy joining his regiment, or Jack starting off 
coffee planting ; however, as the shooting, hunting, fishing and 
cricket seasons came round they were always to be found at 
Mornington, either home on leave, convalescing after the measles, 
or, failing all other pleas, attending sick relations and family 
weddings. So many young people, all congregated together 
with no possible object in life but to amuse themselves, formed 
what their friends termed a delightfully cheerful household. 
Mere acquaintances found them a little overpowering. 

Up to the last moment Grace hoped there would be nobody 
at home. It was a fine afternoon in September, altogether just 
the weather in which such enterprising people might be expected 
all to have gone out for a picnic. But the lingering hope of a 
reprieve was cut short by the servant throwing wide open the 
front door and informing them that Mrs. Mornington was at home. 

“Is my bonnet straight ?” whispered Mrs. Pointer. Reassured 
upon this point she walked into the house, calm in a sense of her 
superior moral worth. Grace followed timidly behind, hoping 
that she might understand enough of the current family jokes to 
enable her to laugh in the right place. 

“Well, this is delightful!” cried Mrs. Mornington exuberantly, 
as she scrambled out of the depths of an arm-chair and grasped 
her guests by the hand. She was a handsome woman of about 
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fifty, with a habit of enjoying life so keenly that she seemed 
rather-younger than her own children. 

“We are very fortunate in finding you at home this fine day,” 
responded Mrs. Pointer with precision. She could not reconcile 
it with her conscience to endorse any exaggerated sentiment of 
delight at the meeting. 

“I’m afraid there are very few of us at home,” continued Mrs. : 
Mornington apologetically. - “ Dick's out killing a few partridges- 
somewhere with the boys and a couple of their friends.” 

“Shooting partridges, are they?” repeated Mrs. Pointer in a 
tone of mild:surprise, as if it would have been more in keeping 
with the character of the establishment if they had been engaged 
on the destruction of alligators or chimpanzees. “Mr. Pointer 
is also out shooting partridges,” she added, feeling that this state- 
ment must give general satisfaction, as fixing the high standard 
of respectability attained by this particular form of sport. 

“What a pity he and Dick didn’t join forces!” cried Mrs. 
Mornington regretfully. “It’s true they’ve seven guns out 
already, but the more the merrier p 

“ The merrier for the birds you mean,” interposed one of her 
daughters. “We always call dad and the boys The Royal 
Ornithological Humane Society when——” 

“ An absolutely original joke patented by ourselves,” interrupted 
another girl. 

“ How you children do talk. One can’t hear oneself speak !” 
screamed Mrs. Mornington above the babble. “And as for the 
dogs—here, take twd or three of them out of the room, do! And 
try to .find some of the others. Tell them Grace is here and 
wants to be amused.” - 

“Everybody’s out except Jenny and Dora,” replied the first 
girl, “and they are shut into the cellar developing photographs 
with Mr. Glendower. I'll try and call them through the keyhole, 
but I don’t expect they will hear, they are making such a noise. 
You see-they had to lock themselves in because otherwise every- 
body wants to see just how they: are getting on, and each time 
the door opens it spoils a photograph. Why, there was that 
capital one of Freddy, with the pug on his knee and her two 
puppies on his shoulders, perfectly spoilt because dad would get 
up some claret just at the critical moment, and a ray of light got 
across all four faces so that you could'nt tell which was which.” ° 
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, “ Well, try and make them hear at any rate,” said Mrs. Morn- 
ington. “It does’nt matter about the girls so much if they are 
busy, but I must have Mr. Glendower out to play the banjo to 
Grace. You won't forget it in a hurry when you have heard him- 
once. Such a delightful man; and so fortunate as it turns out’ 
that he sprained his ankle yesterday, or else he would have been 
out shooting this afternoon. A friend of Jack’s, thoagh I can’t 
think why, as he is so much cleverer than my dear boy. He can 
positively do anything.” 

. “Were your dahlias cut by the early frosts?” interrupted Mrs, 
Pointer, anxious to bring the conversation back to the beaten: 
track suitable for discussion at an afternoon call. 

“The gardener tells me his thermometer registered four 
degrees below freezing, and—— Oh, what on earth can have 
happened!” Mrs. Mornington stood still with uplifted hand in 
the middle of the room listening to several terrific shocks which 
were vibrating through the house. “That’s the fourth!’ she 
exclaimed. “Can it be an earthquake or an explosion of gun- 
powder? I’ve always told Dick something would happen if he 
kept so many cartridges in the house. Or perhaps the kitchen 
boiler has burst, and we shan’t get any dinner with all these men 
staying here.” 

“Do sit down, mamma,” remarked her remaining daughter. 
“ Of course, it’s only Sophy beating the cellar door with a poker 
or something to try and make them hear. The cellar is under 
this room, you know.” 

“So I should suppose,” said Mrs. Pointer dryly. She exces- 
sively disliked this inattentive kind of reception, and was already 
calculating in how many minutes she could rise to take leave’ 
without incurring the reproach of bad manners. 

_ But Mrs, Mornington would not hear any reference to going 
away. “I sent to tell the coachman to take out your horses,” 
she said. “Of course you must stop to tea, and hear Mr. Glen- 
dower play the banjo. Does Grace play anything? Only the 
piano? Oh, that is a sad pity! A piano does'nt seem to count 
much now-a-days. Each of my girls plays something different ; 
funny little instruments they hold in their laps or on their 
shoulders. Some they beat and some they scratch ; it’s so much 
more telling to stroll into a room humming to the mandoline or 
zither than merely to pull out the music stool and play a formal 
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tune on the piano. Who's the gayer’for that? Besides, they 
don’t make half the noise of a piano, which is a great comfort 
when one wants to talk. Now, Grace, I strongly advise yqu-to 
take up something of the kind; my girls will give you two or 
three lessons. That’s the best of all these things people play 
now ; they don’t want any learning, and you can sing to them 
without any voice.” 

- Mrs. Mornington’s flow of language was so eloquent that she 
might have continued to enumerate the advantages of these 
inexacting instruments for another hour if it had not been for 
the entrance of Mr. Glendower, accompanied by three. of 
her daughters, 

“You want me?” he said interrogatively, looking it must-be 
confessed somewhat bored by the peremptory summons. 

“Yes, of course I want you,” exclaimed Mrs. Mornington. 
“Mrs. Pointer is dying to hear you play the banjo, Let me 
introduce you by-the-bye. And this is Miss Pointer. She's going 
to learn herself when she has seen you doit abit. We'll havea 
regular concert while waiting for tea.” “ 

“ By daylight? Not really?” pleaded Mr. Glendower. “Of 
course it’s simple ecstasy to each of us individually to hear our- 
selves perform, but I fully realize that we require the support, of 
coloured lampshades to make us tolerable to an audience.” . 

“Qh, that’s all your foolish modesty. Run away girls :and 
get your things. I will send the footman for your banjo, Mr. 
Glendower, as you ought not to be walking with that sprained 
ankle. In the meantime you can give Miss Pointer a few hints 
about playing it. I’m just going to take Mrs. Pointer across the 
garden to see our chrysanthemums.” 

Mr. Glendower looked carefully round at this suggestion, “a 
for the first time became definitely aware of Grace’s_ existence. 
The girl was rather pretty, and had not yet spoken a single 
word. This last consideration decided him to do as he was.told. 

The rest of the party dispersed in different directions.. A great 
calm descended upon the drawing-room. It ought to have been 
extremely enjoyable by contrast with the former confusion of 
sounds, but such are the trammels of civilization that in about 
three minutes the silence became intolerably embarrassing. 

“Do you often come here?” asked Mr. Glendower rather 
lamely. 
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‘Such a question, though perfectly harmless, sounds detestably 
trivial, coming after a long pause. Mrs. Mornington’s guest felt 
that it was hardly justifiable to spoil a well-earned silence by the 
utterance of a purely conventional common-place.. But Grace 
riot being critical was merely conscious of a sense of relief that 
some easy topic of conversation had at last been started. 

“We come here to call about twice a year,” she said, speaking 
with careful adherence to the literal truth, like a shy but. well- 
trained child. 

“It's my first visit,” continued Mr. Glendower. “ They are- 
very cheery people, arn’t-they ? But I’m afraid my constitution 
won't stand the noise long.” . 

“Yes! They do make a noise, don’t they? They frighten 
me dreadfully, and make me feel so stupid.” Grace stopped, 
suddenly overcome with confusion at having so far committed 
herself to a perfect stranger. 

“Isn’t she going to speak again?” speculated Mr. Glendower. 
Evidently she was not. By this time he had seen enough to 
gucss that the burden of starting a new conversation would fall 
solely upon himself. It would not do to try the Morningtons 
again so soon. There are limits to the extent to which it is in 
good taste to discuss the peculiarities of one’s hosts with stray. 
acquaintances. , 

* I-wonder if you’ve ever met a man called Rickford—James 
Rickford,” he began. “I used to know him at Oxford, and | 
fancy he came from this part of the world.” 

“The Rickfords live at Sedley House,” remarked Miss Pointer: 
as if she were giving. an-exhaustive piece of .informatjon. She 
‘was far too shy to add further details as to her life-long intimacy, 
with the family or approaching marriage to James. 

“He was a good old -fellow,” continued Mr. Glendower. un- 
wittingly. “I’ve. quite lost sight of him of late years, but. a 
mutual friend told me.the other day that.they heard he. was 
engaged to a little school-girl who lived next door. Just the sort 
of thing he would do, you know, and spend all the rest of his life 
cententedly planting cabbages in the back garden.” 

“ What do you mean ?.” interrupted Grace, thoroughly puzzled ; 
“I don’t think he is especially.fond of cabbages, is he?” 

“ Well, perhaps it will be potatoes, or any other heavy domestic 
vegetable--I don’t pretend to say exactly which. Anyhow, it 
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will be the ruin of him. Just the kind of good, sleepy fellow.that 
required a stirring wife who had been about a bit. Settling down 
with an amiable little girl whose ideas are bounded by the 
village green will be a fatal step. In a few years they will bea 
typically dull country couple, such as you see from time to time 
flattening their noses against the shop windows in Regent Street 
when they come up on an occasional three days! visit to see:the 
London sights.” 

Grace laughed nervously, and Mr. Glendower, flattering himself 
that he had at last hit upon a topic that seemed to amuse his 
companion, continued to expatiate on the dulness of such 
marriages at considerable length. 

“It’s just as bad for the girl,” he continued. “What chance 
has she of coming on or finding out how the world moves if she 
practically lives in one corner with one set of people all her: life. 
She starts dull, and she becomes duller——” 

- “Oh! do you really think I shall?” interrupted Miss Pointer. 
“TI never thought of it like that, and I’m sure James didn’t.” 

“ James didn’t!” echoed Mr. Glendower, much perturbed by a 
sudden inkling of the truth. “You don’t mean that. you a 
He stopped. For obvious reasons the sentence was a little 
difficult to frame satisfactorily. 

“Yes, I am,” she replied meekly. “Perhaps I ought to have 
told you before.” ; 

“Of course you ought.” Mr. Glendower spoke with consider- 
‘able severity, but then he had undeniably been hardly used. “ It 
doesn’t seem quite’a case for apologising,” he said, “and after 
all 1 daresay James will be so happy that he will never find out 
if he is d af” 

“But shall 1?” broke out Grace involuntarily. 

“You surely can’t expect me to prophesy,” replied Mr. Glen- 
dower. “I think I’ve made‘a sufficient exhibition of - myself 
for one day without doing that. And -here come the various 
musicians,” he added in a tone of intense relief. 

A servant and the tea entering simultaneously: with the four 
girls, their mother.and Mrs. Pointer, all further private exchange 
of views on the subject of matrimony became, fortunately, 
impossible. 

' “What a pity somebody doesn’t stop those Morningtons from 
making such ridiculous noises in public,” said Mrs. . Pointer 
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réflectively, when some time later she again found herself ‘in the 
brougham with her daughter. ‘“ What they call music,” she con- 
tinued, “is mere grimacing, absolutely unworthy of any educated 
person. I was quite relieved to find that pleasant Mr. Glendower 
would take no part in their absurd performances. Indeed he 
seemed particularly annoyed at being teased to play the banjo 
just’ when he had*settled down to talk tome. I must say he 
seemed quite an intelligent person, and I should think had very 
little in common with the others.” 

“Still he appeared very happy developing photographs with 
Jenny and Dora in the cellar,” observed Grace. 

“Happy!” repeated her mother. “I daresay he was bored to 
death ; in fact, taking into account the very sensible remarks he 
made to me on the subject of technical education, I feel sure he 
must have been!” 

Grace naturally regarded her parents as possessing unusual 
powers of discrimination. If Mrs. Pointer pronounced the stranger 
a sensible man, whose utterances carried weight, that settled the 
question for her daughter. Mr. Glendower’s careless remarks on 
the subject of matrimony had already struck Grace by their 
unlikeness to anything that she had been brought up to believe ; 
now they began to assume almost oracular importance. It was 
from no especial peculiarity of temperament that she was so 
different from other girls of her age, but only on account of the 
isolation of her bringing up. Now that the other side of the 
question was put before her she decided that she should like to 
gee how the world moves before settling down for life. 

Next morning, in a formal interview with her mother, Grace 
requested that she might leave home for a time and go away 
with strangers—abroad if possible, the further the better. 

Mrs. Pointer stood aghast at the very idea. “ And James,” she 

murmured. “What does he say?” 
“He knows nothing about: it yet,” replied Grace; “but he 
is sure.to come this evening, as he was not here yesterday. 
I shall tell him that it will be much better for us both to 
see a little more before we settle down for life.” 

“Very well, if he is satisfied I suppose there is nothing more 
to be said,” remarked Mrs. Pointer. And then she lectured 
Grace for the rest’ of the morning on the foolish levity of her 
conduct. -. - - ; sists : 
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It would be overstating the case to say that James Rickford 
approved of this unexpected derangement of his plans. But 
seeing that Grace had absolutely made up her mind, he had the 
wisdom to submit with a fairly good grace to having the wedding 
indefinitely postponed. With extreme reluctance Mrs. Pointer 
made the necessary arrangements for Grace to go abroad with 
an old family friend who always spent the winter in Italy. To 
the last she continued to regard her daughter’s fancy for an 
extended acquaintance with the world as exasperatingly un- 
reasonable. But in the meantime she conscientiously hinted at 
a threatened weakness of the lungs in order to prevent unneces- 
sary scandal about Grace’s sudden whim. 


II. 


ONE morning, towards the close of the following March, Grace 
was sitting alone in an hotel bedroom looking out on a well- 
known street in Rome. She was nominally engaged in writing 
home, but found it far easier to lean out of the window and 
watch the amusing variety of people jostling each other on the 
narrow Roman pavements, than settling down to write the some- 
what careful compositions that alone found favour at Beechdale 
Court. It was with a relieved sense that an irksome duty must 
now be unavoidably postponed that she presently heard the 
tapping of high-heeled shoes in the passage outside and a shrill 
voice begging for admittance. 

“Oh! come in,” exclaimed Grace curtly. “ Don’t trouble to 
apologize for iuterrupting me. It’s only the third time in 
less than an hour. My company seems in great request this 
morning.” 

“You wouldn’t be cross if you knew what I’ve come to 
tell you,” observed a tall girl, with a bushy head of red hair, 
who entered the room in response to this pressing invitation. 

If Mrs. Pointer had ever inspected the niece that old Mrs. 
Hartley had innocently suggested taking abroad with her as 
a suitable companion for Grace, it is certain that the latter 
would have petitioned in vain to see the world. Gussie Hartley, 
however, regarded herself as a great success. After being looked 
down upon during her schooldays as an unusually awkward 
specimen, she had suddenly, in some inexplicable fashion, 
developed into a beauty. The coarse red hair which had 
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‘been the bane of her childhood was. now elaborately frizzled 
all over. her head, and its warm tints commanded ‘universal 
admiration, while her innumerable freckles were lost to memory 
under several layers of violet powder. Very small feet, which 
were always on. view, and a waist that suggested the wildest 
liberties taken with nature, completed her list of physical charms. 
But it- was to a certain combination of flippant brilliancy and 
daring- candour that- she owed her undoubted o pepetanlly in 
certain circles. 

Grace was fot exactly fond of her companion but she 
willingly acknowledged that she owed Gussie a debt of gratitude 
for having so thoroughly initiated her into the way the world 
moves with some people. It was a species of knowledge that 
Mrs. Pointer would not have tolerated for a moment, and 
Grace herself- was not altogether attracted by it. Under 
Gussie’s tuition she had come to take a very broad view of 
the use of aids to personal appearance, and more than once, 
‘for the sake of a new sensation, she had gone about with 
clearly .defined black lines under her eyes, and artificially — 
blooming cheeks. At the bottom of her heart she considered 
these additions to her complexion a very doubtful improvement, 
but Gussie for some unfathomable reason never regarded herself 
as armed for the social fray until she had improved upon nature 
at every point. It only remains to add that with a view to 
widening her experiences Miss Pointer faithfully copied all her 
companion’s vagaries of dress and speech from sheer lack of any 
moderate standard by which to criticise them. 

“Well,” said Gussie, throwing herself into the only arm-chair, 
with a gesture of immense gratification at the news she was about 
to impart, “ I’ve arranged with Aunt Emma that we are to join a 
large party on the Palatine Hill this afternoon to hear some old 
gentleman talk about the ruins—not that ruins amuse me. But 
I’ve heard on the best authority that there are two perfectly 
genuine men coming—think of that!” She spoke in a solemn 
tone, befitting the importance of this announcement, for though 
there were as usual a large number of English families spending 
the winter in Rome, the able-bodied men of the party mostly 
appeared like meteors for brief spaces, while the feminine element 
might be said to represent the fixed stars. ' 

“Who are these two paragons ?” inquired Grace. 
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“One is Billy Burnet, a very old friend of mine. -Perféctly 
charming, though absolutely impecunious. I have been in love 
with him ever since my first ball. Men positively have no right 
to be so good-looking when they are ineligible—it isn’t fair. 
Now if Billy only had two thousand a year, or even fifteen 
hundred, I couldn’t resist him.” And for a moment Gussie 
looked on the verge of tears. “But he hasn’t,” she resumed 
briskly, “and that just makes all the difference.” 

“TI shouldn’t think it was much satisfaction meeting him 
under the circumstances,” remarked Grace. 

“That just'shows how much you know about such things,” 
replied Gussie contemptuously. “If ever I succeed in getting 
well married, I shall have Billy to all my parties.” 

“I see. Well, you’ve explained Mr. Burnet. Who is the 
other one ?” 

“Only some friend Billy is going round the world with, I 
fancy. Anyhow he is an alive man, and that’s something. Now 
do be quick and have your luncheon or we shall be late and miss 
them.” 

It would have seemed impossible to Grace in the old days, 
when a certain amount of historical imagination had been the 
sole outlet for her youthful enthusiasm, that she could ever 
have visited the ruined palace of the Czsars with the avowed 
purpose of chattering to a couple of young men if she got a 
chance. But like every one else, she was suffering from- the 
inevitable effect of leading a commonplace life on a spot hallowed 
by great memories. The first time she had joined a picnic 
party on the Campagna, and eaten aspic jelly at the tomb of 
Cecilia Metella, she had expected to choke at every mouthful. 
With her mind absorbed in Childe Harold’s affecting appeal to 
the unknown inmate of the tomb, she had no civility to spare for 
an unfortunate youth who had been deputed by their host -to 
offer her some claret cup—indeed she received the proposition 
rather as a deliberate insult, or at least an impertinent interfer- 
ence. But it is practically impossible to maintain this high-flown 
attitude of mind towards objects when one begins to associate 
them with the daily routine of shopping and paying calls. 
Grace gradually lost all sense of incongruity in discussing 
the most trivial subjects amidst the ruins of an empire. 

“ We are in excellent time,” observed Gussie, as they drove yp 
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to the modest entrance that Jed on to the Palatine Hill. “There 
they are!” she continued in great excitement. © 

“You had better keep quiet or they will see you staring at 
them,” suggested Grace, with a feeble attempt to moderate her 
companion’s raptures. 

“See me indeed. I only wish they would, instead of hurrying 
after Mr. Smith as if their lives depended on hearing his last 
theory about the walls of Rome. Now, to put it plainly, I want 
a long talk with Billy, and you can have his friend. But first we 
must catch them.” 

This. was not a particularly easy task. Mr. Smith was a great 
archzological authority, and had made a special study of the 
ruins on the Palatine Hill. Consequently all through the season 
he was continually called upon to explain all about the Palace of 
the Czsars to certain English visitors who were passing through 
Rome, and wished to get a good idea of everything in forty-eight 
hours. . Long habit had rendered him an adept at imparting in- 
formation in a condensed form. Under his skilful guidance it 
was said that one could get a very fair (though possibly not ex- 
haustive) insight into ancient Rome in the course of an afternoon. 
But to accomplish such marvellous results a considerable amount 
of method was necessary, and the parties under instruction had 
to hurry from point to point without wasting a moment; also 
Mr. Smith not unreasonably insisted on a measure of silence 
during his brief lectures. 

These conditions were decidedly unfavourable for the accom- 
plishment of Gussie’s designs. In vain she hurried up the steep 
path, pushing past deliberate old ladies, and stumbling over the 
great blocks of stone which lay scattered about, half-hidden in the 
grass. When at last she came up with the main group of sight- 
seers it was to find them already arranged in an expectant 
semicircle round Mr. Smith, who was giving a slight historical 
sketch of Rome under the kings, as a preliminary to dealing with 
its republican constitution, which again would culminate in a 
glowing description of the imperial glories of the Golden House 
of Nero. Making allowance for the utmost possible expedition 
on the part of the lecturer, it was evident that the subject must 
occupy at least half-an-hour, during which time Mr. Burnet would 
be separated from her by a solid phalanx of ardent archeologists. 
He. might just as well be in London, -Was it to hear an old 
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gentleman giving his views on the relations subsisting between 
Romans and Sabines that she had put on her new Paris hat and 
tightest pair of shoes? Gussie clenched her fists with rage, and 
fervently wished that the barons of the middle ages, whose 
depredations it was the fashion to deplore, had done their work 
still more thoroughly, and used up all the old stones in liane 
their fortresses, 

“ And now,” concluded Mr. Smith at last, “I think if you will 
kindly follow me down these steps I shall be able to show you 
some inscriptions of great interest that have lately been discovered 
on the walls. There is abundant evidence to prove that they 
must have been done when the plaster was wet, let us say to- 
wards the end-of the second century, or even earlier. Now, pray 
be careful not to slip, as the steps are much worn away, and it is 
getting rather dark down here. I have a piece of candle in my 
pocket, by the light of which we shall be able to read the inscrip- 
tion presently.” 

“I’m not going down there to see any old Czsar’s cellars,” 
muttered Gussie sulkily. “Catch me spoiling my dress on those 
dirty steps, just to look at the place where his beer barrels stood. 
It’s absurd! I shouldn’t take the trouble even at Buckingham 
Palace, Jet alone a little foreign court !” 

“I think Mr. Smith said it was the dining-hall,” explained 
Grace. 

Gussie scornfully ignored this suggestion. She had never fully 
mastered the idea that during the progress of centuries several 
feet of earth had drifted over the ancient buildings ; consequently 
she was beginning to formulate a theory that the Romans were 
a race with a constitutional preference for subterranean dwellings. 
A visit to the catacombs had confirmed her in this impression, 
though she thought it an odd taste, even in uncivilized: heathens, 
to put graves all round the rooms. However, be that as it 
might, she was determined not to push her investigations any 
further on this occasion, and if Grace liked to go and get covered 
with dust and candle-grease she might go alone. 

Miss Pointer hastened to avail herself of the opportunity for 
escaping from the ceaseless flow of complaints that had been 
muttered into her ears all through the lecture. Gussie’s little 
ways, having lost the charm of novelty, were beginning to pail 
upon her, and it was a positive relief to squeeze down the steep 
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steps into a narrow passage where about a dozen people, tightly 
packed together, were dutifully absorbing as much as they could 
of Mr. Smith’s overflowing erudition. 

However, when after a close scrutiny of the celebrated scratches 
by the flickering light of a guttering candle end, Grace again 
struggled up the slippery steps into the sunshine, she found her 
companion quite restored to good temper. Gussie was now sit- 
ting ‘enthroned on a fallen column, contemplating the points of 
her new shoes with a sweet smile. Her whole attitude was ex- 
pressive of the most sublime contentment. The author of this 
sudden transformation was sitting at her side in the person of 
the famous Billy—a gentleman whose most salient characteristics 
appeared to be an eye-glass and delicately waxed moustache. 
He was not exerting himself to be very entertaining, but then 
that was quite unnecessary, as Gussie was fully prepared ‘to 
supply all the conversation for the party. 

“ And this is Miss Pointer, my greatest friend,” she exclaimed 
effusively, at the same time jogging Mr. Burnet with her elbow 
to attract his wandering attention. “I’m so glad you two should 
meet. You are sure to get on capitally.” 

Grace merely bowed in response to this enthusiastic introduc- 
tion, and was preparing to follow Mr. Smith to the next point of 
interest -when Gussie sprang up and, seizing her by the arm, 
whispered, “For pity’s sake, take off Billy’s friend. He stands 
there like a mute, listening to all we say.” 

Miss Pointer was about to explain, also in a whisper, that the 
obligations of friendship had their limits, when she looked up 
and recognized the stranger under discussion. 

“I believe we've met already somewhere,” he said at the same 
moment. 

“ Of course ; at the Mornington’s, last autumn,” cried Grace, 
“when they wanted you to play the banjo and you wouldn't.” 

“ May I ask if I have been inseparably connected with a banjo 
in your mind ever since as a consequence of my rash refusal ? 
If I had foreseen the result I would certainly have played, 
although it’s an instrument I abhor.” 

As Mr. Glendower went on talking he began to remember 
further details of his former meeting with Miss Pointer, and 
almost to regret that he had recognized her. He had not often 
blundered so conspicuously as on:that afternoon in Mrs. Morn- 
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ington’s drawing-room, and the recollection was not a pleasant 
one. 

“I suppose we must not stand about here,” he said, “if we 
want to hear as much as our neighbours about the condi- 
tions of life’in ancient Rome. By-the-bye, you have been here 
some time, so perhaps you can explain to me why everything in 
Rome seems to be more or less of a tombstone. It isn’t a cheery 
feature of the place at first sight, but I suppose people get a 
taste for it. Some one at my hotel this morning suggested to 
me in the middle of breakfast that we should make a party and 
drive out to the English cemetery. Nobody would think of 
such an idea for a pleasure expedition except here, would they ? 
But what is happening now? I can’t see Mr. Smith anywhere!” 

It was too true. By the time they overtook the group of 
archeologists Mr. Smith had already departed with profound 
apologies for cutting short his lecture, but compelled by a long- 
standing engagement to do the honours of the Colosseum to a 
dowager duchess who happened to be passing through Rome. 
The. party now rapidly dispersed in all directions among the 
ruins, some ferreting out information for themselves with the 
help. of guide books ; others skilfully concealing bits of marble 
in their pockets with the thrilling sensation that they were 
risking all kinds of unknown penalties if detected by the 
authorities. A few irredeemably frivolous souls had gathered 
round Gussie Hartley and frankly gave themselves up to the 
noisy discussion of mundane topics. 

“I think I had ‘better walk once all round the place as I'm 
here,” remarked Mr. Glendower. “One seems to owe just that 
much attention to the Seven Hills of Rome, doesn’t one? And 
perhaps you won't mind pointing me out the other six in the 
distance. It’s a pity the hills here are not more distinguishable 
from the valleys ; it would be so much simpler for strangers.” 

“You didn’t recognize me at first,” said Grace abruptly, as they 
strolled away towards a point where the finest view of the city 
was to be obtained. 

. “ Well, I didn’t quite,” admitted Mr. Glendower. 

“You see I’ve taken your advice,” she continued simply. 

“My advice? What do you mean?” 

“To go about and see how the world moves instead of settling 
down to plant cabbages—or was it potatoes >—in the back garden.” 
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- Please don’t. rake up all my stupidities of six months 
ago,” pleaded Mr. Glendower. “It’s quite unpleasant enough 
to make blunders’ without having them so petiaey: remem- 
bered.” 

- “But you were right,” replied Gunes etoile: “I see that 
now, and I am very grateful to you for having shown me how 
other people loek at things.” 

- “The service was quite involuntary,” he ejaculated. 

‘.“But all the more valuable for that,”:she rejoined. “It’s so 
seldom one is privileged to hear a perfectly unprejudiced opinion. 
about oneself. ‘I must confess it was a shock to me at first, 
because, you see, until that moment I regarded. myself as a 
singularly perfect specimen of a well brought-up girl. If it had 
not been for your timely warning I should have been comfort- 
ably married’ by this time and embarked on the career of 
respectable dulness that you prophesied.” 

- Mr.Glendower gave a sigh of heartfelt regret. The responsi- 
bility for one’s idle words, which is a generally.received fact, had 
never been so seriously brought home to him before. How 
many times-in his life had he lightly criticized his friends’ en- 
gagements without the smallest attention being paid to his 
remarks, ' And now at last he had suddenly been taken with an 
_ amount of seriousness that he never imagined possible, and there 
seemed an imminent chance that two persons might be estranged 
for life as a consequence of his scattered observations -while 
waiting for tea. 
’ “How could you, or any girl with 2 an oltieiie amount ‘of 
common sense, attend to what a stranger thought on such 
subjects?” he said, in a tone which suggested that. if Grace 
had. been a few years younger he would have ‘scolded her 
soundly. . “It couldn’t matter to you what I thought.” 

“Oh no! It didn’t matter to me at all what you thought,” 
replied Grace coolly. ‘Only you see you put quite a fresh set 
of-ideas into my head. Until that moment ithadn’t occurred to 
me that it was an advantage to see how other people live. Now 
I regard the any of my neighbours as an indispensable educa- 
tional geocene” 

“IT see,” said Mr. Glendower, drawing a — breath, “ your 
education has progressed very fast. You wouldn’t judge the 
poor Morningtons so severely now——’” - 
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“Twas a terrible.prig in those days,” interrupted Grace... “I 
believe I thought nobody quite fit to associate with me.” 

_ “You don’t err in that direction now,” he remarked, with a 
glance back to where Gussie was noisily selecting a cigarette for 
herself out of Mr. Burnet’s case. 

“She is very good-natured, and I like to see all sides.of lifes 
replied Miss Pointer, following the direction of his eyes. ° “w 

“I suppose then James is also enlarging his mind-.at:Nice,” 
said Mr. Glendower presently. “I was so surprised to meet him: 
there as I came through. But this crusade against narrowness: 
accounts for it.” 
- “James at Nice!” repeated Grace vaguely.. “No, I don’t 
think he is. He intended coming out here before long to see’ 
me, but I’ve not heard from him very lately. I thought perhaps 
he intended to surprise me by appearing unexpectedly. But 
what can he be doing at Nice?” 

“ Enlarging his mind, I presume,” said Mr. Glendower. “ When’ 
I met him he was with some very agreeable Americans " 

« “Was there an old lady a? them?” interrupted Grace 
éagerly. . 
) “Well; she didn’t look so very old.” 

“ Ah, but she is, though,” continued the girl with visible relief. 
“I can explain it all to you now. ‘She is James’ great aunt. I 
know she always spends the winter in the south of France; 
and no doubt he stayed a day or two at Nice to see her.” 

..“ Does. James’ great aunt dance?” interposed Mr. Glendower. ’ 

“Dance? No, of course not! How can you be so absurd ?” 
Grace began to look a little perplexed. “The lady you saw with 
him didn’t dance, did she?” 

“Perhaps not ; I certainly fancied they said that they were all 
going to a ball that night, but I may have been mistaken,” 
answered Mr. Glendower. ‘Shall I tell her,” he pondered, “that 
James was enjoying himself immensely with a lovely American 
girl, or not?” He decided to. maintain a prudent reserve and 
leave Grace to imagine what she liked. ‘“ Now will you kindly 
show me the view ?” he said ; “ we seem rather to have lost sight 
of the fact that it was the primary object of our walk.” 

. It is to be feared that Miss Pointer did but scanty justice to 
the manifold objects of interest which lay spread before her. She 
had little admiration to spare for the clear Italian atmosphere 
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in which eyery tower and column stood out with admirable 
distinctness, James’ voluntary lingering on his journey to Rome, 
in the society of gay and prepossessing strangers, was an.idea 
equally. novel.and absorbing. The thought of him stirred her to 
something nearer excitement than it had ever done before. She 
hardly_noticed for some time that her companion was standing 
with outstretched hand preparing to take his leave. 

“Dreaming?” he said; “I’m not surprised. If I was not so 
dreadfully pressed for time I should like to stand here indefinitely 
and dream:too.”. But inwardly he regretted having mentioned 
his visit to Nice. ‘The poor little thing has looked wretched 
ever since,” he thought ; “she isn’t half so emancipated as she 
imagines.” 

“Good-bye, then, for the present,” said Grace, awaking to a 
sense of what was required of her. 

“Good-bye altogether, I'm afraid,” replied Mr. Glendower ; 
“we are off to-morrow morning on our way to India. You see 
I am following my own admirable advice, and trying to see some- 
thing of the world. So far, I have chiefly enlarged my prejudices 
with regard to the national peculiarities of railway porters, but I 
am looking forward to attaining great breadth of view on several 
other subjects before we return.” 

“Oh, yes; there is nothing like leaving home for enlarging 
one’s ideas,” said Grace, mechanically shaking hands, 

Mr. Burnet hurried up at this moment, pursued by Gussie, 
who was anxious to transfer a large bunch of violets from her 
dress to his button-hole before he escaped. 

“TI really haven’t time or a pin,” he was saying. 

“ Nonsense!” she retorted; “here’s one out of my hat not 
more than six inches long. As for time, why there’s no absolute 
necessity for you to sce St. Peter’s, is there?” 

“It’s customary when one’s passing through Rome, isn’t it?” 
pleaded her victim. 

“Besides, we have to pack,” said Mr. Glendower with decision, 
and giving a last regretful look at Grace’s pretty puzzled little 
face, he turned away and walked rapidly towards the road; as 
for Mr. Burnet, he almost ran. 

“T know he was longing for those violets, really,” said Gussie, 
“only that friend of his is just one of those sententious, stuck-up 
people who take all the fun out of everything.” 
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- Grace was not listening. She was a good deal preoccupied 
with debating whether the change in her appearance and manners 
had struck Mr. Glendower favourably or not. She wished that 
she could determine this point with rather more certainty, as it 
would give her greater confidence in her approaching meeting 
with James. Atall events, it was with relief that she remembered 
she had not elected to model her external appearance too faith- 
fully upon that of Gussie this particular day ; in fact she began 
to feel a sudden and altogether inexplicable revulsion of feeling 
in favour of her somewhat prim, ultra-refined girlish ideals. 

Next day Grace received a letter from James couched in a 
slightly apologetic strain. His first intention, it appeared, had 
been to travel straight through to Rome, but he had fallen in with 
some delightful Americans on the journey, and they had decided 
him to stay a few days at Nice. The weather was charming, 
and it seemed almost a pity not to visit Monte Carlo while he 
was in the neighbourhood. Half the letter was taken up witha 
description of the delightful Americans, and there was not a single 
reference to his great aunt. It was altogether a letter which 
justified a certain amount of uneasiness on Grace’s part, taking 
into account, as she did, the decorous sobriety of James’ ordinary 
communications. For the first time on record his conduct left 
room for speculation, and consequently, also for the first time, 
he was continually in Grace’s thoughts. é 

Now, as it happened, about a week later Gussie was suddenly 
enabled to fulfil one of her most cherished ambitions and drive 
out ina dog-cart to a'meet of the fox-hounds on the Appian Way. 
It was a project she had entertained ever since they came to 
Rome, but hitherto there had always been insurmountable 
obstacles in the way of its realization. Now, however, one of her 
acquaintances had gone off to Naples for a week and lent her his 
dog-cart and English groom. Mrs. Hartley’s foolish prejudices 
were the last obstacle ti» be overcome. That excellent old lady 
suddenly awoke to a sense of her responsibilities at this most in- 
convenient moment, and declared that it was quite impossible 
for the two girls to drive to the meet by themselves before the 
critical eyes of the whole English colony. 

“If you'll show me where we can put a chaperon I haven’t the 
slightest objection to taking one,” observed Gussie magnani- 


mously, “only the space in a dog cart is limited, and we can't very 
18 
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well invite any one to cling on to the back seat with the 
groom.” 

“ Of course not!” acquiesced Mrs. Hartley hurriedly; “I had 
thought, in default of any more active chaperon, of offering to 
accompany you myself, but not on the back seat of a co aati 
Certainly not on the back seat!” 

A compromise was finally arrived at to the effect that Mrs. 
Hartley should follow the two girls in an open carriage, keeping 
as near to them as circumstances would permit. “ Though why 
vou can’t drive comfortably with me when I hire such a particu- 
larly nice carriage and pair from the hotel is more than I can 
comprehend,” she lamented. 

“Oh, that wouldn’t be at all the same thing,” protested Gussie ; 
“we can go out a great family party any day, and it’s not a bit 
of fun. Do a thing properly or don’t do it at all, I always say ; 
and the only proper way to drive to a meet is in a dog-cart.” 

In the end Gussie’s pet project was literally. fulfilled, for Mrs. 
Hartley happened to awake that particular morning with a bad 
sick headache, and temporarily lost all interest in what was going 
on outside her bedroom, In the meantime the two girls started 
off by themselves, carefully abstaining from disturbing her to say 
good-bye. 

“ This is something like a joke, isn’t it? ” said Gussie, flicking 
up the cob as they trotted along the wide road that crossed the 
Campagna. 

Grace did not respond with befitting hilarity to her 
companion’s remark. She was conscientiously trying hard to 
enjoy a sense of unwonted dissipation, and signally failing in the 
attempt. To successfully carry through any breach of the 
conventionalities one requires a natural flow of high spirits. 
Nothing could be more deplorably flat and pointless than to 
have surreptitiously escaped the control of a chaperon, and to be 
driving alone through a fashionable throng of carriages against 
her express..wishes, without being able to get up the faintest 
thrill of excitement. Even the delightful contrast of the clear 
blue sky and warm sun, with the line of snow-covered hills which 
bounded their view on the other side of the Campagna, failed to 
rouse in Grace the wonted sense of enjoyment. The pink coats 
and gaily dressed occupants of the carriages passed by, and be- 
came mingled in the distance with the fern-grown ruins of ancient 
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tombs and aqueducts, without even interesting her by their 
extraordinary incongruity. She felt dull and despondent—a 
miserable frame of mind in which to set out on an audacious 
freak. 

As a rule Gussie’s style of driving would have been enough of 
itself to frighten away dull care. Her sole anxiety when in 
temporary charge of a horse was lest he should go to sleep and 
stumble, and to avert this danger she continually flicked the whip 
across the cob’s ears until he was almost wild with irritation. 

“T think he will run away if you go on like that,” observed 
Miss Pointer, momentarily roused from her meditations by the 
swaying of the dog-cart. 

“Run away! What nonsense!” cried Gussie. And then to 
show how perfectly she had the cob under control she held him 
back, fidgetting and pawing up the road while all the other 
carriages passed them by. 

“ Now you shall see how we'll catch them up again,” she said 
triumphantly. “I'll bet anything we shall pass at least a dozen 
before we reach the next corner.” 

Fortunately for the company at large Gussie’s project was 
immediately frustrated. At the first touch of that tormenting 
whip the cob started aside with such violence that he charged 
into the corner of one of the great stone tombs by which the 
Appian Way is bordered. Off flew the wheel, and down came 
the dog-cart on one side. The groom luckily managed to 
scramble out and get to the frightened horse’s head before much 
damage was done. 

“What are we to do now, I wonder!” cried Gussie discon- 
solately, as she re-adjusted her hat, which had somewhat suffered 
from its contact with the dusty road. “Of course it’s a great 
thing not to be hurt. But it would be still better if we could see 
any friends to pick us up. I’m afraid they have all gone on. 
Perhaps we had better shout.” 

“No, I don’t think you need do that,” interrupted Grace, who 
disliked this method of drawing attention to their accident. “I 
see a carriage coming up behind us. I don’t think they are 
people we know, though, but I daresay they will help.” 

As the large waggonette drew near and stopped, there was a 
torrent of kindly questions and offers. Then from the noisy 


group of strangers a well-known form came forward and walked 
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straight to where Grace was sitting on the grass by the side of 
the road, feeling rather shaken by her fall. 

“T hope you arn’t hurt?” was all Mr. Rickford could find to 
say after a parting of several months. 

“Not a bit, but I want to go home,” answered Grace, skipping 
all preliminary greetings as if she had seen him yesterday. “Oh 
no! I can’t possibly go on to the meet after this. I would much 
rather walk back ; it isn’t more than three miles. What shall 
you do, Gussie?” 

“Go on, of course, and see the day out!” cried Miss Hartley, 
who had already made friends with the inmates of the 
waggonette, and climbed up to take possession of the seat they 
now Offered her. 

“ She’s all right with them,” whispered Mr. Rickford. “They 
are charming people, Americans. And now we will walk back 
and try to send some one to help the groom.” 

“Tt wasn’t quite kind of you, James, to go out for the day with 
a party of strangers without even trying to see me,” said Grace, 
before they had walked a dozen yards. 

“Not trying to see you! I like that!” protested Mr. Rickford 
indignantly. “When we didn’t get into Rome much before 
midnight, and I rushed off to your lodgings directly after break- 
fast only to find from the servant that you had gone on here.” 

Grace smiled silently. She was only too glad to accept any 
reasonable excuse. 

“TI suppose you are enjoying yourself immensely, seeing the 
world and all that,” he continued jealously. 

‘‘T don’t know.” Grace meditated fora moment. “The fact is,” 
she continued, “the world’s a large place; very interesting no 
doubt, but in the long run I feel better suited to a cosy corner.” 

“If that’s true,” said Mr. Rickford exultantly, “I shall set to 
work persuading Mrs. Hartley to hasten her journey back to 
England. We might even all travel together,” he added. 

And Grace did not contradict him. 








Dark Secrets Confessed to Me. 
(FROM THE NOTE BOOK OF AN ANGLICAN PRIEST.) 


I AM an old man. I have grown grey in the service of the 
Church of England. After bearing the burden and heat of the 
day in the working of a great town parish, where I was vicar for 
thirty years, I have come to spend the evening of my life amid 
the solitude and silence of the moorlands, as rector of the little 
parish of B : 

Though I would not exchange my little rectory, with its 
garden of roses, for a king’s palace, and though I am an ardent 
lover of the country and country life, yet I often feel a craving to 
be back again in the town where “the goldenest years of my life” 
(as Charles Lamb would say) have been spent. 

Not that I think the work of a parish priest in a tiny hamlet, 
with a scattered population of ‘only three hundred people, is of 
less importance than the work of a town vicar with a cure of 
fifteen thousand souls. On the contrary, I am well aware that 
“a single human soul is a diocese large enough for a bishop,” and 
that “the first lesson in the arithmetic of heaven is the import- 
ance of the u#zt—God would have each one saved.” But I toiled 
so long in the courts and alleys of the town that I got to love 
that kind of work ; and now, amid very different surroundings, I 
do not forget my old love. Oftentimes of a summer evening, as 
I sit in my study by the open window, through which the air 
comes laden with the scent of flowers, my thoughts will wander 
away from the sermon I am writing, and I am back in spirit in 
my dear old parish. 

I believe that my strongest point was—sympathy. I was 
always ready to listen, no matter how tired or busy, to a tale of 
sorrow. And people continually made a confidant of me, and 
trusted me with secrets which they kept hidden from every one 
else. Their heavy-laden souls seemed to find relief in pouring 
into sympathetic ears their sad stories of sin and shame. 

Out of a great many confessions thus made to me, a few were 
of so startling and terrible a nature that they seem burnt into my 
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memory, and I believe it is impossible for me to forget a single 
detail. 

As the, men and women who made these confessions never 
bound me to secrecy, and are now dead, I think I shall not do 
wrong by giving them to the world, with such disguise of names 
as shall avoid causing unnecessary pain to any of their relations 
who are yet alive. 

The first of these confessions was made to me when I was onl} 
twenty-five years of age, and curate of the parish of which I 
a‘terwards became vicar. I find it entered in my note book as 


THE CONFESSION OF A LOST SOUL. 


I was looking at a dead face—such a white ghastly face, with 

great open eyes staring out of their hollow sockets. Nota 
peaceful face, but contorted as if in agony ; a frightened face, too. 
Ah, it made me shiver! . . . Knock,-knock, knock! 
The sound of nails driven by a hammer into hard wood. What 
a horrid sound at midnight! It came from the next room that 
opened out of the one I stood in. I could see the glimmer of 
a light through the nicks of the door. . . . Knock, knock, 
knock! My eyes were still riveted on the dead face. I could not 
withdraw them; and if I could, 1 dare not open that door and 
look who that workman was. I new who he was . How 
frightfully those deep-set eyes stared, and how ashy white was 
that corpse-face, bathed in a flood of moonlight. Knock, 
knock! . . . Oh, my God! it wasagony! Would xis coffin 
ever be finished? Knock! I recognized the face at last, and 
the recognition made me shudder again. . . . Knock, 
knock !—— 

I was sitting straight up in bed, staring wildly in front of me, 
and some one was knocking hard at the house door. A mere 
dream? Well, I will leave the reader to judge when he has 
heard my story. Certainly 1 never had such a dream before or 
since. It was so vivid—so frightfully real; and the sequel, 
which I am about to relate, was so terrible. 

In a moment I was up and had thrown on my dressing gown 
and flung open the window. The night air revived me. Below 
my window stood two dark figures, dimly seen in the shadow of 
the porch. On hearing the window opened they came out on to 
the pavement, which gleamed white in the moonlight. I could 
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now see that they were women, slight and fragile in appearance, 
and evidently labouring under great emotion. 

“Oh, for God’s sake do come at once,” said one of them. 
“ There’s a dying man says he must see you, and there’s no time 
to be lost.” 

“ll come as soon as possible,” I said. “What is the name 
and address? ” 

“We don’t know his name, but we’ll take you to where he lies. 
You'd most likely not find it in the night by yourself. And even 
if you got to the lodging house, you’d want some one to show 
you the room; and besides, you'll be safe with us, but it ’ud be 
dangerous for you to go there alone. They'd take you for a 
spy.” 

“Would it do if I came in the morning?” I asked hesitat- 
ingly. 

“Oh, no, he can’t last till then. And it’s such a hard death. 
He's suffering the torments of hell, and he cries out like a great 
rat that I once saw a man torture in a trap. It’s horrible!” 
she added, and I could see her shudder. “No one in the house 
can sleep, and we’ve come here because he says he must see you 
before he dies. He says he knew you at college, and that he’s 
got something he must tell you.” 

Why, the dead face I saw in my sleep just now was the face of 
a man I knew at college! The thought flashed through my 
mind in an instant and filled me with an indefinable terror. The 
awful realism of that vision of the night had unnerved me. 

“I will be ready to go with you in a few moments,” I said, as 
I closed the window. 

Instantly I struck a light and was startled at the haggard 
appearance of my own face in the mirror. Then I hurriedly 
dressed, and in five minutes’ time I was ready. 

During that five minutes I had fully realized the difficult 
position I was in. I more than suspected, from the appearance 
of the two messengers in the street below, that they were sisters 
in guilt and shame. Our destination was evidently a bad house, 
and some of the occupants were dangerous and desperate 
characters. I knew, indeed, that there was one district in the 
parish into which the police never ventured except in couples. 
But I was not afraid of personal violence. I rather feared that 
it might be a plot to inveigle me into a compromising situation, 
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and then attempt to blackmail me. In spite of my innocence 
some wretches might succeed in blackening my character so that 
I could do no more good in the parish. I must be careful to 
avoid even the least appearance of evil. 

On the other hand suppose there was no plot at all, and there 
was really a man dying in great agony of mind and body, who 
had sent a message entreating me to come to his bedside? 
Should I ever forgive myself if I neglected to obey a call like 
that ? 

Had my vicar been well and strong I should have. gone to 
him at once for advice, and probably he would have accompanied 
me on this doubtful errand. But unfortunately he was very aged 
and infirm, and at the time when this incident occurred he was 
laid up with an attack of acute rheumatism. Consequently I 
was reduced to the necessity of deciding for myself without 
delay. I didso. I decided that it was my duty to run any risk 
rather than that of refusing to obey the summons of a dying man. 

Having made this decision, I hurried downstairs, and in another 
moment I had closed the door behind me, and jwas walking 
rapidly along the street under the guidance of the two women. 

We soon left the main thoroughfares and plunged down a side 
street into a maze of alleys, in the midst of which I felt lost and 
bewildered ; but they were threaded by my companions with an 
ease and confidence that could only have been acquired by long 
and intimate acquaintance with the neighbourhood. We met 
but few people, and I noticed that they all, without exception, kept 
well within the shadow of the houses on the dark side of the road. 

Suddenly my guides stopped at the entrance to a court, and I 
heard the distant church clock strike one. For a moment they 
paused and seemed to hesitate and one of them whispered some- 
thing to the other. I suspected treachery and kept my right 
hand upon the police whistle which I had brought in my pocket 
in readiness for an emergency. However, they immediately led 
the way into the court, which was brightly lighted by the moon 
and quite deserted. Our journey had been accomplished in 
silence, but one of the women now spoke to me, as she pushed 
open a rickety door and directed me to climb the staircase before 
me to the top landing and then go along to the end room on the 
right. 

I found the stairs very steep and difficult, but a few moon- 
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beams, straggling through a tiny window up above, enabled me 
to find my way to the room I was in search of. 

The door was slightly ajar, and I was about to push it open 
and enter when the stillness of night was broken by a sharp 
scream frem within which chilled me with horror. I knew it 
was the cry of a man in agony, but it sounded more like the 
shriek of a wild creature. I once heard the cry of a hare that 
was badly wounded. It sounded like that. 

I went in. There was a bed facing the window, and on the 
pillow lay the face I had dreamed of. There was a wretched 
can "2 sputtering out (like the life of the man) on the window 
ledge. The candle seemed to be there in mockery of the moon- 
light, which illumined the death-chamber and bathed in white 
light the emaciated face upon the pillow and the gaunt bare 
arms on the counterpane. There was no one in the room but 
the dying man. _I was afterwards told that a woman—the only 
one who could be prevailed upon to watch by his bedside—had 
been so terrified by his shrieks and the awful blasphemies he 
uttered, that she had fled from the place. 

I went straight to the window and opened it, for the air of the 
room was poisonous and like the breath of a pestilence. I saw 
at once that the man was suffering from some dreadful malady, 
which was fast reducing his body to a mass of corruption. 
Having filled my lungs with the outside air at the open window, 
I felt some relief from the giddiness that had seized me. Then, 
turning to the bed, I saw the man stretch out his right hand to 
me, with an attempt at a smile and a friendly greeting. It was 
a melancholy failure. He looked like a skeleton trying to be 
jovial ! 

“Good night, old chap!” 

He tried to speak in his old bright careless way, but the voice, 
once rich and strong, was harsh and grating, and he could not 
conceal the pain he was suffering. I took the hand held out to 
me. I suppose he saw from my look that I pitied him, and his 
pride was touched. 

“ Look here,” he said, “I'll be plain with you. I want no pity, 
and I want no prayers or preaching either. What’s more, once 
for all, I won’t have it.” The last four words were spoken in a 
low voice, but with great energy, and accompanied with a fright- 
ful oath. 
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Perceiving that I should only do harm by remonstrating just 
then, I told him that I had come at his request, and should feel 
very glad if I could be of any service to him. 

“You will be company for me,” he said,-in a less peevish tone. 
“No one will stay with me. They say this room’s like hell! 
Rather a suitable place for a member of the ‘ Hell-fire club,’ eh?” 

I remembered that he had been a member of a club of that 
name at college. It was a notorious club, and the deeds of its 
members seemed to justify its title. One night, indeed, after an 
awful debauch in a room in college, the members proceeded to 
such excesses that on the following morning several of them 
were sent down. Prominent amongst these was the man by 
whose death-bed I was now standing—Roger Brackenbury, who 
had been the ringleader. He did not return again to college, 
and I had neither seen nor heard of him since that day. I was 
now shocked to see the change in him. His splendid constitu- 
tion was shattered, and he lay there—a wreck! 

“T have a confession that I must make to you,” he resumed. 
“I have a dark secret and I must tell it you before I die. I will 
tell it as briefly as possible, for I feel that my. time is short.” 

I implored him to confess his sins to God, but he shook his 
head impatiently and proceeded thus': 

“You will remember that I was sent down from college. I 
went home very crestfallen to my rich old uncle, who was my 
nearest surviving relative. My parents had died during my 
infancy, leaving me without a penny to call my own, and entirely 
dependent upon him. He was a stern man, a rigid disciplinarian. 
He often told me that if I turned out well he should leave me all 
his money, but if I turned out badly he should not leave me a 
farthing. 

“ He had heard some tales about my fast life at college and 
my inattention to study, and he had warned me that unless I 
turned over a new leaf immediately I should incur his severe 
displeasure. 

* When I returned home from college in disgrace he said 
nothing, but his look was enough. I could see that a storm was 
brewing and that his pent-up anger would burst upon me the 
very next time that I did anything to offend him. 

“Well, I was a fool. ‘Quem Deus vult perdere, prius 
dementat,’ you know. I got in with a very fast set in the 
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neighbouring town, and two glaring instances of my profligate 
conduct having been brought to the knowledge of my uncle, he 
called me one morning into his study, and, after a very severe 
reprimand, informed me that I must go abroad. He would give 
me a couple of thousand pounds on that condition. I could 
make the best of it or go to the devil with it, whichever I chose. 
But he would never see my face again. If I made a new start 
and tried to retrieve my character by steadiness and industry, he 
would still leave me a considerable fortune. But on the first 
intimation that he received that I was still going to the bad, he 
should alter his will and leave all his money to charities. 

“I saw it was useless to attempt to change his resolution. 
I decided, after some deliberation, to go to California and try 
fruit farming. My uncle forwarded two thousand pounds to a 
friend of his in Sacramento, whose address he gave me. I could 
draw the money on my arrival if I liked, and his friend would 
inform him from time to time of my conduct and progress. I 
was not to write to him myself at present, but to wait until 1 had 
proved the sincerity of my determination to reform He then 
gave me sufficient money for my journey and said good-bye. 

“T reached my destination safely. But my old recklessness 
still clung to me. I was like a ship without a rudder. 

“The day after my arrival I was sitting in a gambling saloon, 
when my attention was called. to two men who were sitting 
opposite to each other at a table playing cards. One of them 
was small and slightly built, with a clean-shaven face and fair 
complexion that gave him avery boyish appearance. A man 
told me that he was a young fellow who had recently come from 
England, and seemed to have an unlimited supply of money. 
His opponent was a tall American, with strongly marked 
features and eyes that glanced fiercely from their deep setting 
beneath shaggy eyebrows. 

“ Suddenly the Englishman threw down his cards, and looking 
his opponent steadily in the face, exclaimed: ‘D——n, you 
cheat !’ 

“The word was hardly out when the American drew his 
revolver and, placing the muzzle within an inch of the lad’s 
forehead, asked him, in his drawling tone, ‘Do you know how 
we serve people who use that word in California? Call me that 
again and I’ll show you!’ 
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“Without wincing, and without the slightest hesitation, the 
young man pressed his forehead against the muzzle of the 
revolver, and, still looking calmly at the American, repeated 
slowly: ‘D——n, you cheat! Fire!’ 

“ We spectators held our breath and expected to see him shot 
instantly. But the man laid down his revolver on the table 
and drawled out,‘I guess you're too hard for California.’ He 
was astounded, like the rest of us, by this marvellous exhibition 
of coolness and courage in a mere stripling. As for the latter 
he quietly lighted a cigarette and sauntered out of the saloon. 

“TI followed him, attracted by his strong personality. I intro- 
duced myself, and found that he had come to the country upon 
the same errand as myself. His name was James Harvey. We 
soon became friends, and he strongly advised me not to be in too 
great a hurry about purchasing a ranche, as I might very easily 
be taken in. He said that he himself intended to knock about 
the country a bit and look round him, and if I liked to accom- 
pany him I was welcome. I gladly accepted his invitation, and 
we lived a wild life together for about three months, travelling 
over a great expanse of country, taking up our quarters fora few 
days in a place and then moving on. We drank very hard, and 
we abandoned ourselves to profligacy. We played cards a great 
deal for high stakes, and my companion almost invariably won. 

“One morning I received a letter from my uncle’s solicitor 
informing me of his client’s rather sudden death, and stating that 
on his death-bed he had made a new will, leaving all his money 
to charities, as he had reliable information from abroad that his 
nephew was squandering his substance in riotous living. 

“TI flung the letter from my hand like a viper that had stung 
it,and ground it beneath myheel. Then, with a trembling hand, 
I drew from a breast pocket (where it lay with a brace of pistols) 
a bag containing all that was left of my two thousand pounds, 
I counted out the money and found there were ‘but sixty-four 
sovereigns and a little silver. I was ruined. I had squandered 
my money and thrown away my chance of a splendid fortune. 
I was bankrupt in cash and in character. I thought of what I 
might have been and what I was, and the contrast maddened me. 
I cursed the memory of my dead uncle. I cursed my own soul. 
Then a dark thought crossed my mind, but I drove it from me 
in an instant as a vile messenger of Satan. 
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“That same night I went out with Harvey from the little 
town of ——, in the State of , where we had been staying 
for about a week, to a hamlet about three miles off, where there 
was a notorious gambling hell. There I lost all that remained 
of my money—a good deal of it to Harvey. As I threw down 
my last sovereign on the table and saw him sweep it carelessly 
into a bag containing his winnings, that dark thought came to 
me again. This time it entered my soul, and though I fought 
hard against it, it was some time before I could drive it out. 

“We walked back together, he and I. We had traversed 
nearly half the distance and had reached a wood, through which 
our track lay. We had walked in silence, and I had been 
brooding over my losses. As we passed beneath the shadow of 
the trees at the entrance of the wood that black thought entered 
my soul once more. This time [ made no resistance to it, and 
from that moment I was Satan’s slave.” 

Up to this point in his narrative the dying man had spoken in 
a clear and steady voice, though the sharpness of the pain he 
was suffering had thrice compelled him to pause for a few 
moments. Once, indeed, the agony was so intense that great 
beads of perspiration stood out on his forehead, and the poor 
wretch drew up his knees, and, bending forward, vented his 
anguish in a piteous scream like the one I had heard before 
entering his room. But now a change came over him, and he 
became very much weaker, and besought me to come close to 
him, as he could only continue in a whisper. 

“I must be quick,” he said, “for I feel that my speech is 
failing me. Listen! I murdered Harvey in that wood and 
robbed him of his gold! It was the price of blood, and has been 
a curse to me since. I hid his corpse amongst the bracken by 
the side of the track. I tried to close the eyes—they stared at 
me so and frightened me—but I could not; and the moon, 
which was shining as brightly as it shines to-night, shed her pale 
light through the overhanging branches and lit up the white 
face, which looked at me out of its dark bed and made me 
tremble. Hurriedly I tore up some ferns and long grass and 
tried to cover the face, but my hand shook so violently that at 
first I failed. But a new dread, the dread of discovery and 
punishment, arose within me, and urged me to hide the traces 
of my crime. I had just finished, and had risen from my knees 
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beside that leafy grave, when I suddenly beheld, to my horror, a 
black figure standing amongst the trees, within two yards of me, 
watching me! Conscience-stricken, guilty, frightened as I was, 
I imagined for an instant that the Evil One himself had come to 
see his slave’s work. But a second glance convinced me that I 
was confronted by a very tall negro of splendid physique. He 
was watching me. How long he had been there I could not tell. 
He might have seen me hide the corpse. He might even have 
been an eye-witness of the murder. My life was at stake. 
Though the evidence of a negro would not have been accepted, 
yet he might put the pursuers upon my track, and there was 
enough circumstantial evidence to establish my guilt. 

“ The presence of this new danger braced me to make an effort, 
while at the same time an idea occurred to me, upon which I 
immediately acted. Covering him with my revolver I told him 
to hold up both hands. On his obeying, I observed that he was 
quite unarmed. Thereupon I accused him of the murder of 
my friend, and told him that I should report the matter as soon 
as I reached the town. Meanwhile I offered him a chance of 
escape. I would not shoot him down where he stood ; he might 
make a dash for life if he liked. 

“My words had the effect on which I calculated. I could see 
‘that he was terrified. He looked already like a scared, hunted 
creature! He turned away, and a minute afterwards he was 
lost to view amongst the trees, and I heard him crash through 
the brushwood. Then I hurried, revolver in hand, out of the 
wood and across the open country to the town. 

“My report was believed at once. Race-hatred between 
negroes and whites in the States is intensely bitter, as everybody 
knows, and quite recently an outrage had been committed by 
negroes, which the whites were burning to avenge. 

“They swore a great oath that they would lynch the negro, 
whom they knew by my description. I tried, so far as I could 
without exciting suspicion against myself, to dissuade them ; for 
God knows I did not want the poor fellow’s death. I had enough 
to answer for without that! But they would not listen to me. 
Several men were soon mounted on horseback, and I was myself 
supplied with a horse and forced to accompany them. I dreaded 
lest we should overtake the negro; but [ consoled myself by 
considering the length of the start he must have obtained. 
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“They brought out two blood-hounds, and the hunt com- 
menced! Bah! It sickens me to think of it! When once 
the dogs got upon the scent, they followed it up fast, and led us 
across the open moon-lit country to a swamp four miles distant. 
The dogs plunged into the swamp, and directly afterwards the 
air was filled with their deep baying; and then my heart sank 
as I distinctly saw a man struggling with the foremost of them. 
It was the negro we were hunting down. Suddenly his right 
arm rose above his head, there was the flash of a knife (which 
he must somehow have procured), and the hound fell back into 
the darkness. But the other dog instantly had the negro by the 
throat and dragged him down. Then he was seized by the men, 
fiercer than any blood-hounds, and dragged out bleeding, amid 
yells of savage triumph. 

“ But the worst was yet to come. They tied him toa stake 
_at the edge of the swamp, and piled dry branches and leaves 
and grass around him. Oh! it was horrible! I implored: them 
to spare him, but they only laughed in my face and called me 
chicken-hearted. It was the proper way to deal with niggers 
they said. 

“My head swam. My brain was reeling. I could stand it no 
more. . Putting my horse to the gallop, I flew across the country 
at break-neck speed—away from that dreadful spectacle. Where 
two tracks met, I drew rein for a moment, doubtful which of 
them to take. I looked round, and saw a bright flame shoot 
aloft into the sky, while the silence of night was broken by one 
piercing shriek ! 

“TI neither heard nor saw more. Stopping my ears with my 
fingers, I rode on furiously. 

“Ever since that night [ have suffered agonies of remorse and 
fear; and soon after my return to England this terrible disease 
attacked me, which has inflicted on me the most excruciating 
torments. I have been living and am now living in a hell upon 
earth.” 

I tried to say something to him about God’s mercy. But he 
only shook his head. 

After this he lay very still for a few minutes. Then I could 
distinctly hear a sound of knocking. The dying man heard it 
too, and listened intently. At last he turned towards me, and I 
could see by his strange look that he was, becoming delirious. 
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“Hark!” he said in a whisper; “it is the Evil One! .I have 
worked for him and he is now working for me. He is making 
my coffin, and every stroke drives in a nail.” 

Then he was silent again. 

All at once he raised himself in bed upon his left elbow and 
looked in the direction of the open window, his eyes gleaming 
with terror. His whole frame quivered and he seemed to be 
shrinking back from some fearful thing that he saw approaching 
him. Another moment, and with a terrible, despairing cry, he 
fell back —dead ! 

In the stillness that followed that cry, I heard the heavy 
tread of men ascending the staircase and then coming along the 
landing. Directly afterwards two men entered the room and 
deposited upon the floor a long dark object. 

“It is the coffin,” one of them exclaimed. “He's in such an 
awful state that his coffin had to be made at once. We've been 
working all night and we brought it a few minutes since. In the 
hurry we had left one plank not properly secured. You may 
have heard us knocking in some extra nails just now.” 
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for the Letter tkilleth. 


By L. E. TIDDEMAN. 


HILARY earned her living by her pen ; she belonged to the vast 
army of women writers who form a feature of the day. In be- 
nighted times, happily past, the profession of literature was 
practically barred to the weaker sex ; a girl suffering from the 
complaint which has been christened “ graphomania ” was looked 
upon with a pity nearer to contempt-than love, and advised by 
her relatives and friends to confine her attention to the making 
of pastry or the darning of stockings. Now the former occupa- 
tion is not to be despised, especially if it be true that there is a 
gastronomic high road to a man’s heart, for this is a goal to 
which it may be assumed the steps of every true woman are 
divinely directed, and the second is undeniably a useful occupa- 
tion, incumbent on every lady who cannot afford to employ a 
maid to do it for her. For slovenliness in dress in man or woman 
may surely be taken as an indication of slovenliness in mind, and 
there is something very far wrong with the girl who can accept 
St. Paul’s advice too literally, or lose all interest in the putting 
on “of dainty apparel.” Nevertheless Hilary was constrained in 
all honesty to confess that neither confectionery, which may be 
elaborated .to a science, nor needlework, in spite of its manifold 
branches, was sufficient to satisfy the cravings of her soul. She 
flew to books first, reading constantly, but not systematically ; her 
appetite was omnivorous, therefore her literary diet was not 
always well chosen, but we learn by-experience, and innocence 
is not synonymous with ignorance. Hilary had a pure and 
delicate soul, and her innate refinement acted as a parental guide, 
taking the place abcicated by a careless mother. From her 
earliest youth she wrote ; her imagination could not satisfy itself 
by the mere drinking in of the ideas of others. .She had thoughts 
of her own which she thirsted to express. With an enthusiam 
that remains to some of us in after years, she believed them to 


be all new and original, .and was only critical about the language 
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in which she clothed them. That others should read her pro- 
ductions was not her primary object. Of course she tried poetry, 
what young literary aspirant has not? Equally of course she 
compared her verses with those of Tennyson, Browning and the 
like, and found they suffered by the comparison. 

It occurred to her then that plain prose might serve her pur- 
pose better ; humbled, but not overcome, by a sense of her own 
inferiority she tried her hand once more. She worked feverishly ; 
it seemed to her that the day would scarcely be long enough for 
her purpose. It astonished her later on to find that her inspira- 
tion was not sufficient to last for more than six hours, that at 
the end of that time her head ached and her brain struck. 

She had no audience but her mother, who listened as persons 
are apt to listen to the amateur author, with half-hearted con- 
descension. 

Once, it was when the elder woman’s health was failing, and 
she lacked amusement, Hilary sat in the firelight and read her 
latest story. At the most effective passages she would look up 
into her mother’s face to claim an increase of attention. Then 
she would read, her soul in her voice, her spirit with the hero or 
heroine, and pause for a note of appreciation. 

“Very pretty, I am sure, my dear,” the good lady would say. 

This is hardly the acknowledgment which the amateur author 
craves. He is tempted to believe his work is something more 
than “very pretty,” else he would never write at all, but if he 
be wise, he soon recognizes the fact that raptures of admiration 
cannot fall to his share until he has written a book that “has 
made a hit,” that “ everybody must read,” that “has been through 
uncountable editions.” If he be fortunate enough to achieve 
such a success as this, he may out with his first story, which fell 
extremely flat, which none praised or admired, and it will forth- 
with be lauded to the skies. 

Hilary, however, was remarkably modest. 

“Very pretty” from her mother meant for her a great deal ; 
she coloured with pleasure, a gentle audacity shone in her eyes. 

“ Mother,” she said at last, in a voice so serious as to border on 
solemnity, “do you think I could get that into print ?” 

“Oh, yes,” responded the lady promptly. “Of course you 
could ; I am sure you could ; it is ever so much more interesting 
than what we read in the Family Herald.” 
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- This time the young girl could not prevent a shudder; even 
her modesty was not proof against such criticism. Later on, 
when she was better informed, she learnt to know that a lower 
class of fiction than that contained in the Family Herald issues 
from many a high-class firm in first-rate binding. 

In the meanwhile her mother’s meagre annuity was barely 
sufficient for their daily wants, so Hilary plied her busy pen 
industriously. 

In spite of intervals of weariness and depression, of headache 
and brain-fag, the Nemesis of the mental worker, of fits of 
insomnia and varying moods kept well in check, she found an 
intense satisfaction in devoting the best of her time and energies 
to a pursuit which she had hitherto carried on surreptitiously, 
believing that it was a snare of the Evil One, diverting her from 
more serious avocations, such as the dusting of rooms, the 
economical management of an insufficient wardrobe, &c., &c. 

“ But,” as her mother pointed out, “you will make money by 
this, and it is every one’s duty to make money.” 

Hilary allowed this sentiment to pass unchallenged ; it was an 
effort of filial piety that did her credit. She thought little of the 
future. To minister to her mother’s present wants was her 
immediate object, and her efforts were attended with some 
success. Oh! the joy of the first appearance in print, the 
innocent pleasure, the girlish triumph ! 

“There must have been something in what I wrote, after all,” 
she cried, or Messrs. B would never have taken it!” 

Hilary was, some’ may say, unduly elated at a small success, 
but the initiated, who know what a difficult path she had chosen, 
will not fail to sympathize with her. 

A few years later her mother died, and the girl was alone in 
the world, and face to face with poverty. 

“What is poverty,” says Richter, “that a man should writhe 
under it? It is but like the pain of piercing the ears of a 
maiden, and you hang precious jewels in the wound.” 

In spite of her affection for the immortal Jean Paul, Hilary 
could not at this period of her existence endorse his sentiment, 
for she dreaded debt. The fear of it bade fair to paralyze her 
energies, if something had not occurred to take her out of 
herself. 

Unexpectedly, without previous planning or arrangement, 
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without the interference, assistance or hindrance of friends or 
relatives, she met her “ fate,” a scholar and a student, many years 
her senior. At first, and for many times to follow, they were in 
the company of others; later on Fortune favoured them, ‘and 
left them 7éte-a-téte. 

He quoted Emerson with aptitude, as a commentary on their 
agreeable interview, and a guide for future occasions. 

“| find this law of one to one peremptory for conversation, 
which is the practice and consummation ‘of Friendship,” he 
remarked. 

Hilary smiled, and stood non-committed. They met often, 
each ‘time with increasing satisfaction on either side. He busied 
himself with the cultivation of her mind, a fair field which he 
deemed well worth the tending ; he turned her attention to sages 
whose writings she had not yet studied, and found her many- 
sided, an eager learner, a ready pupil. Her admiration for his 
talents was evident but unspoken, yet she was not intimidated by 
them ; she had the. courage to express an opinion of her own, and 
to maintain it if unconvinced by argument. 

That he should care to discuss abstract subjects with her gave 
ground for satisfaction t.» her woman’s soul ; he for his part took 
pleasure in facing her with fresh problems. 

The “law of one toone” became yet more peremptory as time 
passed, the “consummation of friendship” between these two 
was one which is not ‘unusual under similar circumstances. They 
fell—no, the expression admits of amendment, they gvew in love 
with one another, and Hilary said “yes” gladly and 
unhesitatingly. 

She was a simple-minded woman, untouched by modern 
crazes. It appeared to her he did her a great honour in asking 
her to be his wife ; the prospect of being irrevocably tied to the 
man of her choice filled her with no alarm'whatever, she could 
think of no sublimer fate. 

One thing alone troubled her, the fear of not being worthy of 
him ; she looked upon him as so immeasurably her superior in 
intellect. Her store of learning was so small, his so great ; her 
nimble wit hurried to a conclusion, more often than nota correct 
one, but she could rarely trace the steps of reason by which she 
journeyed, whereas his marching line was logical and easily 
defined. She grew to despise her one little talent, she was full 
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of misgivings. It had once been a joy to her that she wrote so 
easily, so rapidly, without conscious effort. Now, the fact 
troubled her. She asked herself whether it were possible that 
that which was done so readily could be well done. Montaigne, 
had she been willing to accept his testimony, would have set her 
mind at rest, since he bids us remember that “the least wrested 
and most natural proceedings of our minds are the fairest ; the 
best occupations those which are the least forced.” 

She: wondered vaguely whether she would not do well to set 
aside the writing of fiction and devote herself to more abstruse 
subjects. To this he frequently urged her, not because he 
thought little of her abilities, but because, for love’s sake, he wished 
her to cultivate them to the uttermost. 

He would have been wiser had he allowed her to go 
on where her footsteps led her; he had done enough for her 
already. 

A modern author has told us that “the origin of every true 
work of art is an emotion.” If this be true then was Hilary never 
in a better mood for producing one, since she was a prey to the 
greatest of all human emotions. But it led her astray profession- 
aliy ; she must needs go aside from the path marked out for her, 
in order to try to tread that which suited her lover's feet. If he 
suggested to her the subject for an article, she was immediately 
seized by an insatiable desire to write it at any cost, snatching 
time between whiles to scribble off a story, since one must live to 
work, and zeal alone does not ncurish the mortal frame, or the 
hope of future renown furnish present bread and butter. 

For three consecutive days, much to the satisfaction of. her 
landlady, Hilary had not dined at home. Mrs. Jones commented 
on the proceeding tersely and favourably. 

“It’s best for me and for her too,” she remarked. “I hope she’ll 
Stick to the plan and not bother me about chops or steaks the 
days as she is studying at the Museum. Cooking ain’t a treat at 
any time, especially if a woman is short-breathed, but cooking for 
a lodger six weeks behind with her rent is preposteris; it’s 
against human nature. The last neck-chop as I fried curled its 
tail at me as it lay frizzling in the pan, derisive-like. ‘Let them 
as can’t pay make shift with cold boiled victuals from the cook- 
shop,’ it seemed to say. My imagination, of course. I always 
was a bit fanciful, ‘sort of poetic,’ my old man says.” 
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She shook her head, and the patent clips, used to curl her front 
hair, clattered a metallic accompaniment to her words. 

Meanwhile Hilary trudged home, walking slowly for one so 
young. The clear pallor of her face was more intense than ever : 
dark shadows surrounded the soft, brown eyes; her expression 
was grave, yet behind this gravity lay joy unspoken, for her lover 
would visit her that afternoon, and her soul was glad within her. 
She quickened her steps, and having reached her destination, 
hurried up into her meagrely furnished bedroom. Her dress was 
very shabby ; she longed to do something to relieve its sombre- 
ness, but rejected the touch of colour which a knot of ribbon 
would have afforded, because its brightness gave to her toilette 
a hint of incongruity. 

Hearing a knock at the street door she paused, and her lips 
relaxed in a smile. 

It faded slowly away ; her eyes, veritable soul-mirrors, often too 
tell-tale for their owner’s comfort, assumed a new earnestness, 
She was fighting with the weapon of Reason against the delicate 
sensitiveness of her nature, the spirit of independence that was 
too noble to be called Pride. 

For weeks past Hilary had been in dire pecuniary straits ; there 
was no one on whom she had any claim for help, and she had 
shrunk hitherto frora applying to her fiancé. 

But he had taught her to observe that there are always two 
sides to a question. Now this is a fact which women asa rule 
assimilate slowly, on account of the emotional side of their nature 
being strong. This leads the unenlightened woman to see but 
one side, while the enlightened sometimes sees six, being morbidly 
anxious that nothing should escape her, whereof confusion 
cometh. But Hilary had in a measure grasped it. 

“I am suffering needlessly,” she said to herself; “I am also 
denying John a privilege. I must tell him everything.” 

She turned to the. looking-glass and deliberately rubbed each 
cheek with her handkerchief. This was not from vanity but from 
an unselfish desire not to distress him by an appearance of ill- 
health. The result of the friction was exhibited in two circular 
patches of rose-colour. She acknowledged these by a smile of 
satisfaction and ran lightly downstairs. 

The man who awaited her had also a smile of satisfaction on 
his face. To see her at stated intervals was one of the very few 
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pleasures he allowed himself in the midst of a life of study. He 
looked forward to the time, now not far distant, when she would 
be his constant companion—not impatiently but with strong 
desire. 

He was of middle age, and it had always been his endeavour 
to allow reason the ascendancy, hence he had his emotions well 
under control, upon which fact he rather prided himself. 

In the meantime Hilary, who was younger and of a different 
temperament, felt her cheeks glow and tingle at the mere 
mention of his name. He was her idol. With all the power of 
her cultivated mind she worshipped his, more cultivated still ; 
that it was naturally superior she never for one moment doubted. 
Yet in some points she had distinctly the advantage of him, in 
quickness of perception, in brilliancy of imagination, in depth 
and breadth of sympathy. But to Hilary the mere suggestion 
that she was in any way his equal would have been rank heresy. 

He held out his arms as she entered, and she crept into them 
and rested there fcr a brief space, disengaging herself so that she 
might feast her eyes on his thoughtful countenance; the red 
spots still burned on her cheeks. 

He took her hand in his, and began to talk to her as was his 
wont, questioning her anent her studies, and spurring her on to 
fresh exertions. She was preparing to write an ‘article on early 
Scandinavian literature, and had been hunting up information at 
the British Museum and elsewhere for some time past. It was 
he who had guided her attention in this direction; he had lent 
her books on the subject, and had experienced a natural pleasure 
in the interest he had awakened in her, noting her power of 
receptivity, and admiring the freshness and enthusiasm which 
she brought to bear upon a comparatively unfamiliar subject. 

It occurred to him now that she looked a trifle over-tired, but 
that, he reflected, was only natural, and therefore he refrained 
from comment ; nevertheless it lent to his manner a fresh touch 
of tenderness, for he resolved that when she was his own he 
would take good care that she should husband her strength and 
systematize her work. That this was necessary for the literary 
man or woman he had learnt by experience. It may be noted, 
to his credit, that he did not contemplate inducing her to 
abandon her career when she became his wife, nor did it occur 
to him that it would be sufficient for her to collaborate with him. 
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‘He was contented to acknowledge that Hilary had a soul of her 
o'vn, and solicitous that she should develop it to its full extent. 
It would, he assumed, be united with but not merged in his. 
With the poet, he admitted of no impediments to the “ marriage 
of true minds.” 

He held that woman was man’s equal, though not his counter- 
part ; this was the result of conviction, not a spasm of belief 
contracted suddenly, and engendered by admiration of an 
isolated member of the other sex. He had never been one of 
-those who would tighten the pressure of that which the great 
prose poet has stigmatized as the “eternal corset” bound upon 
the “female soul.” Nevertheless he longed to be able to protect 
the maiden of his choice, to make life easier for her, to minister 
to her wants; had it been otherwise he would have been no true 
man. And he realized that her spirit went beyond her strength. 
Of late he himself had studied too closely; he had burnt the 
midnight oil too freely, slept and fed insufficiently, because there 
was no one to bid him rest or eat, and his zeal was great. That 
Hilary had been guilty of a like transgression he surmised cor- 
rectly, but he kept his suspicions to himself; by-and-by it would 
be his duty and privilege to express them freely. But alas! 
Hilary had fasted for weightier reasons than any he had 
imagined, for one cannot feed off an empty platter, no matter 
how hungry one may feel. 

At this present moment, however, she was not conscious of 
any bodily wants; her mind was employed entirely to the 
exclusion of self. By a mental process so swift as to be 
indefinable, she had arrived at the conclusion that her lover had 
something on his mind, something that troubled him. Sympathy, 
by whose golden links those who love one another are bound 
together, was her instructor in this rapid process of thought- 
reading. Nor was she at fault. He was not an avaricious man, 
but he had since their last meeting experienced a serious 
monetary loss, through the dishonourable conduct of a friend, 
and though the cause affected him more than the result, he was 
not indifferent to it, being none the less human because he was 
a scholar who found his pleasure amid musty tomes. 

Hilary looked at him, not searchingly (we do not seck that 
which we have already found; intuition is self-sufficing and 
requires no proofs), but with a swift glance of conviction. 
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“ John, something troubles you,” she said, “tell me about it.” 

It was always his habit to pause before answering a question ; 
on this occasion his hesitation was so lengthened as to hint at 
reluctance. 

“John,” she said again, “tell me, please.” 

He replied at once. Concealment after a second appeal 
appeared to him impossible. Yet he spoke unwillingly and she 
could not but observe it ; it was a new feature, and in her present 
mood it distressed her. She allowed him to tell his tale without 
interrupting him by question or comment. This is a remarkable 
feat for a woman, and one rarely accomplished; even man is apt 
to fail therein. Hence it may be argued that it i: not without its 
difficulties. 

When she had made it clear to him that her sympathy was his 
entirely, by word and look and gestures (the sentence should 
possibly be inverted, since the latter are often so much more 
potent than the former), she asked him for an explanation of his 
manner. He did not reproach her with fancifulness, to which 
expedient some men are apt to resort when a woman’s acuteness 
baffles them, nor did he endeavour to elude her by changing the 
subject. He was perfectly well aware that this expedient is 
utterly useless where a woman is concerned. There are times, it 
is true, when she graciously pretends to be taken in, but it is a 
mere pretence, a dainty wile to humour man, to which Hilary 
would not have stooped. Therefore John Lennox explained his _ 
hesitation, briefly and without reserve. It was, he averred, 
caused by a desire to spare her pain; he held that a man had no 
right to trouble another with his trouble. 

He presented this idea to her with such startling clearness 
that it seemed to stand out fiercely, blinding her with its light. 
It was not in this wise that she was wont to accept a new idea, 
but eyes that have been wakeful, and have not looked on food 
for many hours, are not focussed for criticism. There was a 
moment’s pause, during which he observed that she was very 
pale ; before he had time fully to realize the fact, she turned to 
him with her face aglow. ; 

“But, John,” she urged, “/ am all in all to you, what should I 
feel if I knew that you had kept a grief from me?” 

“If you knew, sweetheart,” said he; “in inserting that clause 
you miss the point that I have laboured. If you knew you 
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would naturally be distressed that I had withheld my confidence. 
1 am taking a case where concealment is possible. My contention 
is that under such circumstances if we tell our sorrow it is selfish ; 
we do but pain those we love, and in doing this, shame on us if 
we lighten our own burdens.” 

He paused and glanced at her. Her face wore the rapt expres- 
sion habitual to it when he spoke, her lips were set firm. 

“Go on, dear John,” she said. “I am listening.” 

This was because he continued silent, to give her the oppor- 
tunity of speaking if she so desired. 

“T am not tiring you, I hope,” he said. 

She shook her head and smiled. He reproached himself for 
having indulged in an idle formality of speech, struck by the in- 
tensity of her expression, which did not certainly suggest fatigue 
or ennui. 

He spoke at length, formulating for her benefit a theory which 
he deemed worthy of consideration, supporting it as ably as he 
knew how. Asarule, when he faced her with a new idea, and 
one which, in the nature of things, was likely to go against her 
instinct and preconceived notions, she would take the opposite 
side bravely, but with due deference. To-day she was silent, 
but silence, he reflected, does not always mean consent. 

“ You agree with me, then, Hilary?” he said in some surprise. 

He had, in elaborating his theory, spoken more dogmatically 
than usual, emphasizing it, he feared, unduly, with the view of 
rousing her to take the opposite side. She had listened to every 
word he said as though it were golden truth, not sifting the 
dross from the pure metal. Strange, she told herself, that he 
should have spoken so ably to-day; strange, but oh, how 
fortunate. Had he not saved her from selfishness, the greatest 
of all sins? In stigmatizing it thus he and she were in accord, 
they had held many an interesting discussion on the subject. 

The scales which the world use to compare error with error 
appeared to them lamentably inaccurate. They claimed the 
privilege to weigh and balance for themselves, they refused to be 
guided by the judgment of others. Not that they were sufficiently 
self-satisfied to believe their own infallible, but it had at least one 
merit. It was a poor thing, perhaps, but it was their own. Thus 
they had decided that selfishness was the cardinal sin, and Hilary 
remembered this. 
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“Yes, John, I am quite convinced you are right,” she said. “I 
would rather be anything in the world than selfish, and yet it is 
sometimes a temptation.” 

“ Not toa woman such as youare, Hilary. The ordinary woman 
takes delight in airing her grievances. I am constrained to own 
that, but you form a glorious exception to the rule ; that is one of 
the things that makes you so inexpressibly charming. Your 
interest is all for others ; you have the power of setting your own 
troubles on one side, of keeping them entirely in the background, 
while those of your friends claim all your sympathy.” 

“Do you really think so ?” 

“TI do not think, I know.” 

“TI hope”—she did not look at him this time, lest her 
eyes should reveal her secret—“ that I shall never disappoint 

With an odd little gesture that puzzled him she put her hand 
to her throat. 

She was as a rule of so serene a presence, so free from fidgety 
habits, that she was fain to apologize for the movement 

“Scmething choked me,” she remarked smiling. 

It was not the collar of her dress, for he loosened the brooch 
that fastened it, the only one remaining to her, his gift. Their 
faces were close together and he kissed her tenderly. A momen- 
tary misgiving seized him. 

“You are so reasonable, Hilary,” he remarked, “that it is 
superfluous to remind you that ‘self-love is not so vile a sin as 
self-neglecting.’ You are careful of yourself, I hope.” 

Her eyes‘were misty; it occurred to him that her mind 
travelled less rapidly than usual, and he reproached himself for 
having indulged a tendency to philosophize when she was too 
weary to attend. 

“You love me dearly, John?” she remarked irrelevantly. 

His reply was neither scholarly not didactic, but she found it 
entirely satisfactory. She mused on it after he had left, sitting 
in unwonted idleness, until Mrs. Jones appeared on the scene. 

“ There ain’t anything in the house for supper,” she said, “not 
a crust of bread nor a heel of cheese, nor nothink. What are 
you a-going to have?” 

“TI do not need any supper, I am not feeling well. I am going 
to bed now.” 
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‘Alone again, she looked at her reflection in the glass. How 
pale her face was now ! 

“It is because I have eaten so little lately,” she said, “nothing 
to-day, next to nothing the day before, next to nothing the day 
before that. It tells on one, but I shall soon pick up again. I 
have great recuperative powers.” And she smiled bravely. 
“Surely Mr. Bentham will pay me for that story to-morrow. 
The cheque should have been here to-day. Iam very glad I 
was strong enough to keep my secret from John. I — I would 
not be selfish for all the world.” 

She spoke a little faintly, and shivered, partly from aang, 
partly from insufficient clothing. 

“I am not really starving,” she continued, “I do not think I 
could touch food if it were here, but to-morrow if the cheque 
comes——” Her voice trailed off into a whisper ; she did not 
finish the sentence. “I am not too hungry to sleep,” she re- 
marked, “on the contrary, I am very, very drowsy.” 

She spoke aloud, her own voice startled her; she wondered 
vaguely why she talked to herself. One reads of the like pro- 
ceedings in books ; authors sometimes find it expedient to allow 
hero or heroine to indulge in the habit, but it is doubtful 
whether they are true to nature. Soliloquies, except on the 
stage, are not very common. 

In spite of her confession of sleepiness Hilary undressed 
slowly and with langour, folding her garments neatly and daintily, 
as was her wont. The habits of a lifetime are not easily put 
aside. Therefore, when she had set the room in order, she knelt 
at her bedside, with her hair loosened, her trembling hands 
clasped, and her tired eyes wide open, while she wine to pray as 
she had been used to pray. 

Her lover had taught her much of philosophy—Descartes, 
Spinoza, Kant, Hegel,—even Schopenhauer were familiar to her 
now—but there was much that he had not untaught her ; he had 
striven to demonstrate the untenability of the theory of a Per- 
sonal God who would answer prayer. And yet the girl knelt, 
longing to lay the, burden of her grief on One who would be 
ready to listen. ‘He prayeth best who loveth best.” There 
was an infinite love in Hilary’s heart to-night, yet words came 
with difficulty, and within her was a mocking sense of their 
impotence, against which she struggled vainly. Such spiritual 
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needs as she had were in abeyance for the time being; her 
physical sensations were also dulled. 

“ Keep me unselfish, dear God,” she cried. This was her final 
petition, and even as she spoke the curved red lips stiffened and 
a sense of faintness came over her. She was not surprised ; she 
knew that her heart was not very strong. With an instinct of 
self-preservation she crept into bed, leaving the solitary candle 
to burn itself out ; this with reluctance, since economy was of such 
vital importance. It guttered in the draught from the window, 
and, being but scant of size, soon died out in a pool of grease, 
sputtering ostentatiously. Its unequal light gave place to that 
of the clear, frosty moon. It slanted across the bed in silvery 
beams and fell on an oval face, with soft hair curling in tendrils 
on a marble forehead. The eyes were closed, the hands folded 
on the breast. Was she dead or sleeping ? 

Mrs. Jones would not take the responsibility of a decision on 
herself. She stood at her street door early in the morning, with 
her arms akimbo, looking for help, and John Lennox found her - 
thus. He had risen early, having slept indifferently. In the 
night-watches he had been foolishly troubled by the memory of 
a recent discussion held with Hilary, having for its subject the 
“Immortality of the Soul.” He recalled that there were many 
arguments in contradiction of this theory which he had left un- 
said, and he was prepared to tell her so and to lay them before 
her, for she had been very apt and eager in quotation on her own 
side, making much of her small store of knowledge, while he, 
who was so much better informed, had been hindered by an 
overplus of material for supporting his view, for excess makes 
selection difficult. He carried several volumes under his arm, 
and there was a smile of premature satisfaction on his face. 

The opportuneness of his unexpected appearance caused the 
landlady to break into sudden speech. She was verbose and 
painfully discursive. John Lennox stood with his fingers pressed 
to his temples, striving to extract the truth from the midst of a 
mass of extraneous matter. It pierced his soul at last with the 
sharpness of an arrow. Hilary was dead! 

He pushed past the landlady and entered the death-chamber. 
His keen eye noted its extreme order ; it noted also how cold 
and poor it was—the scantily curtained window, the bare floor, 
guiltless of carpet save for a narrow strip by the bedside. On 
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the dressing-table lay an unopened letter, containing, as he 
discovered later on, the cheque which Hilary had expected. 

He stood gazing down at the fair face he had kissed so 
recently ; once he touched it wiih his lips, but only once. He 
drew back with a shudder. Then a strange thing happened to 
him. He found himself kneeling at her bedside. He asked 
himself why he knelt, but could not answer the question satis- 
factorily. Perhaps it was through physical weakness, for his 
knees trembled exceedingly. 

He was as one distraught, having no control over thoughts 
or actions. The calamity that had befallen him was so sudden 
that his unhinged mind refused to realize it. 

The arguments she had advanced in support of the theory of 
the soul’s immortality recurred to him; some were her own, 
crude enough no doubt, but clearly worded; others she had 
borrowed from high sources. He remembered all she had said, 
he had a wonderfully retentive memory. He had bidden her 
guard herself carefully from the danger of believing too readily 
that which she wished to believe, of being biassed by desire. 
She had answered him seriously, in a voice whose slight tremu- 
lousness still haunted him. 

“T have no reply of my own to make,” she said, “ but a wiser 
than I has spoken.” 

“The wish that of the living whole, 
No life may fail beyond the grave, 

Derives it not from what we have, 

The likest God within the soul.” 

He gazed at the sweet, pure face. How very young she 
looked! How full of life she had been, mentally and physically. 
Had it all come to an end forever? Her simple arguments 
returned to him. Strange, how forcible they seemed; how 
convincing ! 

He was seized with a wild longing to advocate the theory he 
had striven to controvert. The words of wise men on the 
subject crowded into his mind, but he could not voice them. 
He made a feeble, halting effort. “For no one knows but that 
death is the greatest of all goods to man; but men fear it as if 
they well knew that it is the greatest of evils,” he said. “ And 
again——” he tried to recall certain passages from the Phaedo,and 
failing, passed his hand over his forehead in pained surprise that 
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his memory, usually so reliable, should fail him at a time when 
he needed its services so sorely. 

Suddenly he rose, and still standing at the bedside and look- 
ing down at the still, white face, began to utter his own thoughts, 
in well-turned periods, addressing the dead girl by name. It 
was never his habit to gesticulate much, but he used appropriate 
action, warming with his subject, and there was something 
strangely incongruous and awesome in the spectacle of the 
solitary man, haranguing an auditor who for the first time was 
unresponsive, and who received his finest burst of oratory with 
the same set smile. 

But John Lennox, in his present frame of mind, was troubled 
by no sense of incongruity. It was to Hilary that he had always 
confided his theories ; she had been such an eager listener. Why, 
only yesterday afternoon—— The memory of their conversation 
burst in upon him suddenly. It had been but a poor one-sided 
affair after all. He had intended to draw her out, had primed 
himself for the purpose with a pleased preconception of the 
antagonistic attitude she would assume. How her cheeks would 
glow, how her eyes would sparkle, as she refuted his theory. 
Instead, she had listened patiently, with a soft moist shining in 
her brown eyes. How was that ? 

He had not long to wait for his answer. It was embodied in 
the verdict of the coroner's jury. The immediate cause of death 
was proved to be syncope, accelerated by want of food. 

“Tell me again,” said John Lennox, when the news was 
brought to him; and: the messenger repeated his words very 
slowly and distinctly, as though he were addressing one whose 
hearing was dulled. 

“Thank you,” said the listener, “I think I understand.” 

And he turned to finger the MS. on his writing table. It was 
a work of fiction, not quite finished, and the penmanship was 
that of the woman he loved. 

For many days he pored over it; there was talent, undoubted 
talent, in the work; it might have made the author a name, yet 
withal it was pure, it was wholesome, it was womanly. Egoism 
and pessimism were conspicuous by their absence. It was not 
by any means a fashionable novel. But John Lennox was 
ignorant of this short-coming ; perhaps he was not even aware 
of the elements required to make a book popular and up-to-date. 
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But he knew that the men and women described here were such 
as he had met, that they interested him, and he tried to judge 
of the work dispassionately. Whether he succeeded it was im- 
possible to say; he could not make up his mind to ask an 
outside opinion ; the book was too sacred for any eyes but his 
own. He laid it aside reverently. 

From that time forth John Lennox ceased to be a ready 
speaker, and never again did he discuss an abstract subject with 
a woman. 

He was engaged in writing a philosophical work when his 
last illness came upon him. It would, so savants said, have 
been a valuable addition to the literature of his country. His 
intimate friend, himself a man of letters, ventured, when both 
knew that the end was near, to speak to him on the subject of 
his unfinished work, but he found it impossible to awaken the 
sick man’s interest ; he vouchsafed no reply. 

At the last moment those who watched beside him saw that 
he was struggling to speak. 

“Yes,” said his friend, “I am listening; speak quickly. You 
wish me to carry out your directions as to the finishing of your 
book. You do well, it is a “4 

The dying man smiled—a smile that lingered about his mouth 
after life was extinct. 

. “Hilary,” he said softly. And that was all. 
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A SHORT time ago it was my fortune to come across a volume 
of The London Evening Post for the entire year 1741, which had 
been sent to my publishers to be rebound. By scanning the 
musty yellow pages, it was forced upon me what enormous 
strides have been made in journalism during the past century 
and a half. 

The London Evening Post appeared thrice a week, each issue 
being headed, “ Tuesday (here followed the month and day 
thereof) to Thursday (month and day),” “Thursday to Sat- 
urday,” or “Saturday to Tuesday,” as the case might be. There 
was no leading article, and all the news was most quaintly 
announced and editorially commented upon. The editor was 
spoken of, and addressed as, the “author” in those days, as, 
indeed, perhaps he really was in some instances. 

Some of the comments upon purely personal affairs were of a 
rude, if not a libellous, character. Let us take, for instance, the 
following paragraph, culled at random from the issue of “ From 
Tuesday, December 15th, to Thursday, December 17th, 1741 :” 


“They write from Ipswich, in Suffolk, that a certain Rector near that 
Place, upwards of 7c Years of Age, was married to a Maid, who is about 
20. It seems his former Wife has not been dead above six Months.” 


Imagine these lines meeting the eyes of the widower’s “maid” 
wife! A statement so worded in the daily journals of the 
present day would scarcely escape the charge of scurrility. 

But Zhe London Evening Post, if it hinted its scorn of the 
rector’s matrimonial affairs, was also free in bestowing praise 
upon well-doers, and incited others to follow in their train, as 
will be seen by this paragraph, which appeared in the same 
issue : 


“One Day last {Week, a Lady, unknown, sent to the Rev. Mr. Comer, 
Vicar of Kingston in Surrey, 105 Guineas, to be distributed at his Discretion, 
20 
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to such people as had liv’d well in the World, but reduced by Misfortunes. 
A very laudable Example of Goodness and Charity, and well worthy of 
Imttation.” 


The italics so appeared in the journal. 


The terrible “parish cage,” a sort of pound for stray human 
beings of doubtful character, was apparently fulfilling its brutal 
purpose to startling effect about this time. Vide the following: 


“On Thursday last, a Woman, who was taken up on Suspicion of stealing 
a Pail, was put into the Cage of a certain Parish near Aldersgate, by way of 
Security, and in the Morning was found dead, having perished thro’ the 
inclemency of the Weather.” 


One wonders why the “author” suppressed the exact name of 
the parish wherein this clear case of manslaughter occurred. 
Poor, wretched woman! Thrust into a death-trap and frozen. 
For what heinous offence did she receive this awful punishment ? 
That of being suspected of stealing a pai// And the “inclemency 
of the weather” was gravely stated to be the cause of her death. 
No human creature was charged with being the primary cause. 
In fact, no suggestion of any deep wrong having been per- 
petrated by the watch was made. Those who ordered the 
unhappy creature’s arrest and incarceration, those who carried 
out the inhuman orders, and, indeed, the whole vile system, 
escaped the lash of the “author’s” pen. The law was the law 
then, and that was sufficient. No one entertained the idea of 
publicly questioning its morality. Can any one imagine any 
disclosed act of cruelty to a prisoner escaping the condemnation 
of the Press now-a-days? London would be ablaze with posters, 
drawing attention to “ The Police and the Public.” 

In the next impression, an instance of the obsolete punishment 
by torture, which moreover left a life-long mark of guilt upon 
the prisoner, is recorded : 


“James Robinson, for the Murder of a Child, with a Poker, was found 
guilty of Manslaughter, and ordered to be burnt in the Hand.” 


This almost seems as though the “author” did not agree with 
the verdict ; for it is certainly an anomaly thus stating that the 
man committed murder, when he was found guilty of the lesser 
crime, manslaughter. 
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For quaintness the following paragraph could scarcely be 
surpassed : 


“Last Saturday Night several Soldiers thought proper to break open a 
Wine Merchant’s Cellar in Leith; the Liquor that came first to hand 
happen’d to be their belov’d Drink, Brandy, with which they went to work, 
and drank to such Excess, that one of them died on the Spot, and another 
next Day; a third zs so ill that his Life was despaired of; however, he 
recovered and has since discovered the whole Fact, on which several others, 
his Accomplices, are seiz’d, and now under Confinement.” (The italics are 


mine.) 


Auctioneers’ advertisements invariably contain allusion to the 
custom which in those days took the place of “Going, going, 
gone,” and the fall of ahammer. Thus: 


“To be SOLD by Inch of Candle to the Highest Bidder. Several 
Messuages or Tenements,” &c., &c. 


Cock-fighting was then, of course, a recognized sport, 
particularly affected by the aristocracy. Here is one of the 
many announcements upon the cruel pastime: 


“The grand subscription Cock-Fighting at the House of Mary Wilkins, 
in Grantham, Lincolnshire, by 30 Noblemen and Gentlemen of the neigh- 
bouring counties, six pairs of cocks each, for Four Guineas a Battle, will be 
fought in May next. They weigh on the 11th of the said Month of May, 
and fight on the following Days.” 


In the issue, February 7th to February roth, the then recently 
erected statue of Shakespeare is the subject of some remarks by 
the “author,” and an epigram from an anonymous pen, in which 
the wisdom of the Dean and Chapter is impugned: 


“LONDON. As it has occasioned much Speculation, that in the elegant 
Monument erected to Shakespear in Westminster Abbey, the Poet should 
point to a d/ank Label, the following Epigram may explain the Reason 
of it. 

“On this blank Scroll what I’d express, 
In vain must the Spectator guess : 
For though I earnest point below, 
No Meaning does the Tablet show. 
Some Thought expressed had sure been apter, 
Had so it pleased the Dean and Chapter; 
But why at last I nothing mean, 
Ask the wise Chaféer and the Dean.” 
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Upon the next appearance of The London Evening Post a 
curious paragraph awaited the eyes of its readers : 


“The Condition of Dewell’s Pardon, who reviv’d after Execution, is 
Transportation for Life.” 


Who knows? Perhaps the unhappy man afterwards founded 
a flourishing, and now highly respectable, family in New South 
Wales. 

In those days it appears to have been an advantage to any 
one following the nefarious trade of street robber if he swore, at 
the critical moment, in a stentorian and ferocious voice. At 
any rate, it proved so in the following instance: 


“Last Saturday Evening as Richard Nicholas, Esq., was returning from 
Town in his Chariot with another Gentleman to his House at Hackney, he 
was robb’d about eight o’clock between Shoreditch and the Turnpike by 
three Foot-Pads, who used him very ill, and took from him about seven or 
eight Pounds, his Sword, and Cane, and though they were not above a 
hundred yards from the Turnpike, two got into the Chariot and search’d 
them, and would have been easily taken had not Mr. Nicholas heard a third 
damning at his Coachman.” 


A most peculiar incident calls to mind the now scarcely 
obsolete practice of tossing with the pudding man. It would 
seem in this instance that the victim of greed had lost the toss, 
and unfairly grabbed a pudding, to which by all the laws of 
honour he was not entitled ; for one can hardly imagine that the 
pudding man would attempt to “ bilk” his client, as these sporting 
vendors of food usually had one regular “ pitch,” and it behoved 
them to deal fairly. However, whatever may have been the 
first step towards the fatality, the story would be a most useful 
one for careful mothers to quote to greedy children, or to 
naughty little boys with gambling proclivities, for the lesson it 
conveys is distinctly a moral one: 


“Yesterday in the Afternoon as some Fellows were tossing up with a 
Pudding Man in Holbourn, one of them snatch’d up a Pudding, and 
cram’d it into his Mouth very greedily, upon which the Pudding Man 
seized him by the Throat, and swore he should not swallow it, and was as 
good as his Word, for the poor Man died under the Operation.” 


As an instance of the crimes for which sentence of death was 
meted out to the prisoners, I quote those cases which came before 
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the judges at the Hertford Assizes. It will be seen that not one 
was a case of murder, nor even of robbery with violence, yet 
sentence of death was received by all the following: 


“John Clinton for breaking open the House of Mr. Webb and stealing 
several Things of value.” 

“ John Broadway for Horse-stealing.” 

“ Anne, the Wife of Thomas Grigg, for picking a Gentleman’s Pocket.” 

“William Glover for breaking and entering the Dwelling House of Mr. 
Thompson.” 

“ And William Sibthorp, a/zas Grub, for House-breaking.” 


It is satisfactory to note that: “The Judges before they left 
the town, were pleased to reprieve John Broadway and Anne 
Grigg.” 

A worthy goldsmith, who it is fair to assume did not inquire 
too closely into the source from which sellers obtained their plate 
or jewels, thus advertises his business: 


“To prevent the Decoys and Impositions the most Wary are liable to in 
the Goldsmith’s Way, Sales, Auctions, &c. (a shocking Forbode of the 
Destruction of Trade in general), and ‘the excessive Deceit of whited Brass, 
sold only by Brasiers, and by them most ridiculously call’d French Plate, 

“J—— ———,, Goldsmith, in Fleet Street, 
“Near Fleet Bridge, 
“CONTINUES making it his principal and chief Business to deal in Second 
Hand Plate, Watches, Jewels, &c., and observes the Method he first began 
of selling at the most reasonable Price. 

“The Call he almost continually has for Quantities of various Sorts of Plate 
Second Hand, gives him! an Opportunity of affording most Money for the 
Same, as the great Care he takes in employing the most experienced and 
best Workmen, enables him to serve with new Plate, &c., to the greatest 
Satisfaction, as Numbers of Quality and Gentry have sufficiently ex- 
perienced. : 

“ Note.—Nothing engrav’d with Coats of Arms, &c., will be at any Time 
expos’d to Sale before the Engraving be entirely taken out, so that it shall 
not be known the Same ever was engrav’d, which is presum’d will be most 
pleasing to Buyer and Seller.” 


Most pleasing one would imagine. Especially to the seller. 

A dealer in ‘“‘the best of painted Floor Cloths,” at Charles 
Court, Hungerford Market, in the Strand, concludes his business 
announcement by naively calling attention to the fact that he has 
“Not remov’d to over the Way.” 

On Thursday, January 22nd, 1741, a book entitled, “ The 
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Danger of Writing VERSE. An Epistle. By Mr. Whitehead,” 
was first published. It would seem that there were minor poets 
in the “lang syne.” One fears that the warning note struck by 
Mr. Whitehead’s epistle did not prove a check to the babbling 
bards, if they were as determined to sing—despite the heedless- 
ness of the public’s ear—as is the: minor poet of to-day. Truly 
Mr. Whitehead was a daring man. 

In a later impression the following advertisement appears : 

“This Day is Published, Price 1s. A Grey Head for a Green pair of 
Shoulders : or, The Young Clergyman’s Guide to Preferment in the Church, 
with the Ten Commandments adapted thereunto, and a Dedication to the 
young Students in Divinity at both the Universities. 

“ He that hath ears to hear let him hear.” 

A copy of this work by such an eighteenth century Vicar 
of Bray might prove of service to the committee of The Curates’ 
Union. The writer must have performed a prodigious feat in 
adapting the ten commandments to a guide to preferment in the 
Church. However, judging by his accomplishments, he was fully 
capable of so doing, for he adapted a scriptural text to the 
pushing of the sale of his book ! 

On Thursday, February 26th, a pamphlet was advertised which 
caused a very pretty little pen and ink quarrel ; for a similar 
pamphlet at the same price, and upon the same political subject, 
appeared about the same time. Here is the advertisement: 


“This Day is Published, Price 6d., THE REASON. A Political Print 
occasion’d by a Print, entitled, The Motion. N.B.—The Public is desir’d 
to beware of a pyratical Print with something of this Title, but without 
Design or Meaning.” 


Upon the following Saturday the announcement of the publi- 
cation of the “ pyratical Print” appeared. 


“ This Day is Publish’d, Price 6d, REASONS for a late Motion founded on 
Facts. Ina Letter toa Tory Member.” 


Then, on Tuesday, March 3rd, in the very next issue, in fact, 
the author of the former pamphlet returned to the charge and 
metaphorically jumped on his rival, pulverising him with his 
scathing irony. 


“This Day is Publish’d, Price 6d., THE POLITICAL LIBERTINES ; or, 
MOTION UPON MoTioNn. A curious Print to the tune of Doodle, Bob, &c. 
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Printed for George Bickham, at the Blackmoor’s Head, in Exeter Exchange, in 
the Strand. Where may be had, being the only original, and published first, 
THE REASON. Price 6d. N.B.—The other Reason appears to be no reason 
at all.” 


I could find no reply upon the part of the “ pyratical Print.” 
Probably the author was too crushed to retaliate ; or perhaps he 
treated these attacks of his rival with contemptuous silence. 

A curious illustration of the usefulness of the postage stamp is 
set forth by the case of one Samuel Union, who with some 
accomplices worked an ingenious fraud : 


“Samuel Union was committed to New Prison, for being concerned, with 
other Persons, not yet taken, in carrying Letters to his Majesty’s Subjects, 
pretending to be Letter Carriers from the General Post Office ; and counter- 
feiting on their fictitious Letters, the Marks of the Post Office ; and thereby 
extorting Money, to the great Prejudice of his Majesty's Revenue.” 


The postage stamp has, of course, made such a fraud an im- 
possibility. 

This collection of extracts from the press of 1741 would 
scarcely be complete without mention was made of the arrest of 
at least one highwayman. That the man who called himself 


John Carr had plenty of courage must be admitted, however 
wrong the use to which he applied this excellent quality; for 
we find that he “reign’d for a considerable Time on the Roads 
about London,” and attacked a gentleman in close proximity to 
an inn and in full view of several persons, and moreover he 
dangerously wounded two of his pursuers before he could be 
taken prisoner—a performance worthy of a better object. But 
the account should be read as given in the London Evening Post. 
It runs: 


“Wednesday night, Dr. Ingram, sen., of Barnet, was attack’d by a single 
Highwayman near the Cock and Bottle, on Finchley Common, who robb‘d 
him of his Watch and 4s., but the Doctor not liking such Usage, laid hold of 
the Bridle of the Fellow’s Horse, whereupon he shot him in the Face and 
wounded him desperately, and then rode off ; the Doctor was immediately 
carry’d to the Alehouse already mentioned, by some Persons who saw the 
Robbery committed ; and the Country being alarm’d, several Horsemen went 
in Pursuit of him, who took him near Brown’s Well on the Common, and on 
Thursday he was committed to Newgate (by the Name of John Carr) by the 
Justices Haffel and Smith ; before he could be taken, he wounded two of his 
Pursuers dangerously. 

‘ We hear the above-mentioned Highwayman had committed three Rob- 
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beries the same Day, and has reign’d for a considerable Time on the Roads 
about London ; always chusing to shift his Quarters every three or four 
Days.” 


The whole series of impressions contains scores of accounts in 
which the successful exploits of the gentlemen of the road are 
the principle theme. But this fellow—successful though he was 
in this instance—could scarcely be calied a gentleman of the road. 
His steed was a sorry one, and the man himself did not even 
wear a wig. 


“ On Friday last, about two o’Clock in the afternoon, the Rev. Mr. Rolle, 
of New College in Oxford, in coming from that Place to London, was 
attack’d at the Bottom of Stoken Church-Hill, by a seeming Country Fellow 
in his own Hair, aged about 40, and mounted on a sorry brown Horse, who 
forced him into a Wood, and took from him ten Guineas in Money, a Watch, 
anda Pair of Silver Spurs.” 


Shades of Dick Turpin and his contemporaries! Such an 
uncouth pair as this man and his horse following the gentlemanly 
calling of the oft-sung chivalrous Claude Duval should have 
been enough to make the latter turn in his grave. 

Here is a very interesting account of a mock Freemasons’ 
cavalcade : 


“Thursday, the Ancient and Honourable Society of FREE AND ACCEPTED 
MAsons had their Grand Annual Feast at Haberdashers’ Hall. The Caval- 
cade was very grand (more Noblemen and Gentlemen attending than has 
been known for many Years), the Entertainment in the most elegant Taste, 
manag’d with the nicest Decorum, and the Evening spent as became the 
Brothers of that Society. 

“The same Day some Mock Free-Masons march’d thro’ Pall Mall and the 
Strand, as far as Temple Bar, in Procession ; first went Fellows on Jack 
Asses, with Cows’ Horns in their Hands, then a Kettle-Drummer on a Jack 
Ass, having two Butter Firkins for Kettle Drums; then followed two Carts 
drawn by Jack Asses, having in them the Stewards, with several Badges of 
the Order ; then came a Mourning Coach drawn by six Horses, each of a 
different Colour and Size, in which were the Grand Master and Wardens, 
the whole attended by a vast Mob; they staid without Temple Bar until the 
Masons came by, and paid their Compliments to them, who returned the 
same with an agreeable Humour, that possibly disappointed the witty Con- 
triver of this mock Scene, whose Misfortune is, that tho’ he has some Wit, 
his subjects are generally so ill-chosen, that he loses by it as many Friends 
as other People of more Judgment gain.” 


“ The witty contriver of the mock scene” was evidently, by the 
tenor of the journal’s remarks, a well-known humourist. One 
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cannot help‘speculating as to his identity. The writer is strongly 
inclined to believe that it was Mr. Samuel Foote, the then all- 
dreaded mimic, who considered no one, except the king, too high 
a person for his shafts of satire. 

The war with Spain occupies much of the space in the London 
Evening Post during the year, Admiral Vernon’s dispatches 
taking up many columns. The journal also teems with accounts 
of fights between the people and the press-gangs. Thus we find 
in the impression, Tuesday, March 3rd, to Thursday, March 5th, 
the following announcement : 

“The Press for Seamen is carry’d on with the greatest Vigour, in order to 


Mann the Channel Fleet; and not a Man who has the Appearance of a 
Seaman escapes being examin’d by the several Gangs that are out.” 


This is followed by news from Ireland to the effect that, on 
March 3rd, 

“A great Number of idle, loose, wicked Fellows, to the Number of about 
300” (this savours somewhat of tautology) “or more, all arm’d with Fire- 
arms, Swords and Clubs, went to the House where the Men were kept that 
were impress’d for the Sea Service, and rescued all the Sailors, after they © 
had cut, hack’d and grievously wounded the four Men who were the Guard 
over them, most barbarously ; the High Sheriff got a Party of the Army, odds 
of 20 Men, and went to the assistance of the Men of War’s Tender’s Men, who 
press’d them, but came too late, the Sailors being all set at Liberty before 
they came, and the Mob dispersed and gone.” 


It is open to question whether this band of rescuers was com- 
posed of such idle, loose and wicked fellows as the “ Author” 
permitted his contributor to assert. There was much excuse for 
these raids.against the press-gangs in the opinion of all.open- 
minded men. At the present day there is much clamouring for 
a change from our system of empanelling juries In the two 
cases there is much that is analogous ; but in those days the press 
would hardly have dared to speak out freely on behalf of those 
who suffered at the hands of the minions of an unjust law ; for 
the liberty of the subject, especially in connection with the pub- 
lishing world, was almost an anomaly. Take, for instance, the 
following paragraph : 

“Yesterday, Mr. Torbuck, Bookseller, was committed to Newgate, for 


Printing the Debates of the House of Lords and Commons, from 1668, in 
Nine Volumes.” 


Truly, a heinous offence! 
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Imagine a scheme for preventing the exportation of our wool 
being now brought forward seriously, as desirable, and indeed 
necessary to be adopted! One might as reasonably expect it to 
be essential to restrain the bookworm from selling his library, 
which even at the moment does not contain half enough works 
to satisfy his desires. Yet here we have an announcement in the 
publisher’s column: 


“ Dedicated to the Honourable the House of Commons. 


“ An Account of a Scheme for preventing the Exportation of our Wooll, 
where the Particulars of it are set forth, and the Methods of putting it in 
Execution exemplified. To which is added an Examination of a Scheme 
offered by another Hand, shewing the Defects and Mischievous consequences 
of it. As also several material Extracts from Sir Walter Raleigh and Sir 
Francis Brewster, concerning the Consequences of the Woollen Trade, and 
the fatal Effects arising to this Nation from the Exportation of our Wooll— 

‘ “ By Samuel Webber.” 


Wreckers were not wanting on the Irish coast in these turbu- 
lent times. A report, dated February gth, says: 


“We are assur'd that on the 18th of January last, there was drove on Shore 
on the Banks of Barley-Cove, in the Barony of West Carbery and County of 
Cork, the Hopewell of Liverpoole, Charles Pearson, Master, laden with Beef 
and Tann’d Hides from Limerick, bound for Cork. Immediately after she 
was drove on Shore, there assembled in a riotous Manner, eight or nine 
hundred Persons, who boarded the Ship, cut and plunder’d her and the 
Cargo, and would have wreck’d her in less than two Hours, were it not for 
the Master’s Courage, who fir'd upon them and cleared the Deck several 
times ; but being at last overcome by the Multitude, was forced to fly for 
Shelter into his Cabbin. The Rabble continued throwing Stones at him, and 
boarded him again, but were likewise repulsed, and the deck cleared by the 
Master, who was at length, after some Hours’ Engagement, (through Provi- 
dence) reliev’d by Richard Edward Hull, of Lemcon in the County of Cork, 
Esq., who brought a Party of his Men in Arms to the Master’s Assistance, 
and when they came to the Strand where the Rabble were, fird upon and 
soon dispersed them; in which Action several were wounded. Notwith- 
standing all this, Mr. Hull was obliged to bring the Master under a strong 
Guard to his House, for fear of being murder’d by them.—This is observed 
to be the first Ship ever saved in this Country, which was occasioned by the 
strong Resistance aforesaid.” ; 


Our system of establishing coast-guard stations and the won- 
derful advancement in the matter. of education has changed all 
this. No longer do land-pirates stalk the shores, hungering for 
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ships to be cast upon the strand in the fierce gales that now and 
again beat upon our “tight little” islands. 

The following “ Lines were written on account of the Death of 
Sir Thomas Parkyns, whose Statue was placed on a Monument 
in a wrestling Posture with 7zme ”: 


“Quem modo stravisti longo in certamine Tempus, 
Hic recubat Britonum clarus in orbe Pugil. 
Jam primum stratus, przeter Te vicerat omnes ; 
De te etiam Victor quando resurgit erit.” 


Thus translated: 


“Here, thrown by 77me, Old Parkyn’s laid ; 
The first fair fall he ever had : 
Nor 7Zime, without the aid of Death, 
Could e’er have put him out of Breath: 
All else he threw, and will Those Twain, 
As soon as he gets up again.” 


It is not often that one hears of a wrestler or a man who 
indulges in violent exercises living to a ripe old age, and on this 
account these “ Lines” are worthy of note. 

“The world went very well then,” we are given to understand. 
But I question whether it is not going even better in this, the 
nineteenth, century; at any rate, life is considerably smoother 
now. 

P.S.—Since writing the above I find allusion made to Zhe 
London Evening Post in a deeply interesting article, “An Old 
World of Letters,” by ‘a writer in the March impression of Zhe 
Author. Hedrawsattention to the purchase of a fifteenth share 
of the journal in 1747, just six years later than the period to which 
the foregoing article draws attention. The writer says: 

“ Newspapers were already worth something” (!) “in the year 
1747. In that year Mr. Robert Dodsley gave Mr. Richard Nutt 
the sum of £150 for a fifteenth sha e in ‘a newspaper called 7he 
London Evening Post, the whole of which was therefore valued 
at £2,250. It seems little,” he adds, “as newspapers go nowa- 
days.” 

True enough. But was that its permanent value? It is hard 
to say. It may possibly have fallen upon evil times. For ina 
foregoing paragraph in the same article, the writer remarks on 
“the fluctuating value of copyrights” between the years 1771 and 
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1784. It is therefore fair to suppose that copyrights fluctuated 
in value prior to that—that is to say, for instance, between the 
years 1741 and 1747. One fears that the real value of Zhe 
London Evening Post in 1741 will never be dragged from the 
limbo of things long forgotten. 

I wonder what value would be put upon the original copies for 


the entire year 1741 at the present day! 
W. KEPPEL HONNYWILL, 








3f a Man ask Bread. 


By MARY S. HANCOCK. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE Professor sat back in his large study-chair; his mind was 
filled with abstruse matters that concerned nothing within the 
range of domestic affairs, but his eyes were fixed upon his step- 
sister, and the flow of her words went on in spite of his 
wandering thoughts. 

In truth, she was greatly disturbed, for the even, monotonous 
peace of the household had been broken by the advent of a tele- 
gram, and Miss Gordon did not believe in the indecent haste of 
such methods of communication. When, at length, her mind 
grasped the fact that 42s had been glaringly inattentive, and that 
probably he had not heard a word she had said, she rose from 
her seat—a little limp, and rather weary. 

“I suppose it must be so, Allan,” she said in a questioning 
tone, and, as she continued to gaze in his face for an answer of 
some kind, he moved restlessly forward as an intimation that the 
interview was over, saying in a hasty sort of way: 

“Yes, she will have to come, Priscilla ; I promised Fitz-Gerald 
that I would look after her.” 

“ And the peace of the household will be destroyed,” exclaimed 
Miss Priscilla, as she raised her hands to enforce her words. 

“Oh!” The Professor pushed back his spectacles and looked 
at her. “Not necessarily, Priscilla,” he said gently ; “I hope not 
necessarily.” 

“T know what girls are!” snapped the lady ; “ but before she 
comes, let me tell you that I am not going to be put out of my 
way for any girls in creation.” 

She declaimed at such a pitch that, perforce, he had to listen. 

“ She is a child, Priscilla, a child—and not a virago.” 

“Oh.” Miss Priscilla found herself arrested by a pealing of 
the bell—so vigorous, so long, so resounding, that it almost took 
her breath away, and made her forget the subject of her con- 
versation. 
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The sound startled the Professor so that his pen fell out of 
his hand and he forgot to pick it up. 

“ What can it be?” he asked vaguely, rising from his chair in 
alarm. ‘Is somebody ill?” 

“Dead, or dying, more likely,” said Miss Priscilla angrily. 
“The bell will come down next, and it was newly put up last 
week.” 

It never occurred to either of them to go and see what caused 
the tumult. They waited, and Miss Priscilla grumbled. 

“’Tis a young leddy arrived in a fly from Rainton,” said the 
ancient man-servant, opening the study door and speaking very 
softly, as if he were announcing some sort of wild beast. 
“What’s to be done with her?” 

“Young lady!” cried both the Professor and Miss Priscilla. 
Then they looked at one another apprehensively, and the 
Professor’s sister moistened her lips. 

“ She's come,” she whispered in a frightened tone. “Oh, 
Allan!” Inher heart she was very much dismayed at the idea of 
“the child.” “She must be shown in,” she went on, still looking 
at him, but he had seated himself again and was pulling his 
papers about almost feverishly. Miss Priscilla knew the sign 
and went towards the door. 

“ Show her into the——” She paused. There was no room 
particularly fitted for the reception of a stranger. 

Old John came to the rescue. 

“The dining-room, mem?” he said sedately. “I'll take her 
there.” And Miss Priscilla nodded. 

It was a large, long room, filled with tall-backed chairs, most 
beautifully carved, with a table of massive proportions stretching 
down the middle, and buffets of dark oak standing against the 
walls beneath the huge portraits and pictures, all so grand, so 
imposing, and so dim in the light of one small lamp, that the 
girl, who was solemnly conducted thither by John, shivered a little 
at the gloom and at the silence of the surroundings. 

“ Miss Gordon will be here directly,” said John, as he went 
away ; but the girl could not sit quietly and await her coming. 
The dark corners of the room fascinated her, the faces on the 
walls were most attractive. She wandered round the table, 
staring about her, feeling half conscious that all the painted eyes 
were following her movements. When Miss Gordon appeared 
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Doris turned to meet her almost thankfully. The dead and gone 
Gordons had been somewhat oppressive as entertainers. 

Nor was the hostess much better. She was tall, and angular, 
and robust. The cold, heat, wind and rain of half a century— 
and more—had left her vigorous, but hard, and the hardness was 
reflected in her face. In that bleak countryside it was a “ survival 
of the fittest” and the toughest. Miss Gordon was both hard 
and tough. The girl before her was slim in form and gentle in 
manner. She came forward with a pretty deference that would 
have won upon any woman but Miss Priscilla Gordon ; but the 
hand held out to her was stiff and cold, and it chilled Doris to 
the bone. 

“I see you have come—to stay,” said Miss Gordon, without 
one inflection of kindliness in her voice. 

“I have. I did not know where else to go.” 

Doris's tone was hesitating. She was anything but sure of 
her position here, and Miss Gordon was surveying her sternly. 

“Well, you can remain. You will be dull, for we have no 
young people. We never entertain, and we are very quiet.” 

“T must be content.” : 

“That is so. Then—perhaps you had better take off your 
hat.” 

She led the way out of the room, across the hall, and up the 
broad oak staircase, 

“As you were good enough to send us a telegram that ar- 
rived just before you did, we have had no time to prepare a 
room.” , 

“I shall be satisfied, thank you. I have roughed it before 
to-day.” 

There did not seem much chance of “roughing ” anything in 
the huge chamber to which she was led by Miss Gordon; its 
fault was that it also was deathly cold and depressing. The 
cavernous fireplace looked black and gloomy, the pictures were 
dark and sombre, the bed was a semi-regal affair of rich carving 
and ponderous size. It was a room that a fire and candles 
would have improved ; but there being instead only the fading 
light of a cheerless winter's evening, it was enough to make 
Doris shudder again—as she did when Miss Gordon’s back was 
turned. © 

“When you are ready will you come downs:airs? First door 
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on the left in the long corridor,” and Miss Gordon retreated as 
she spoke. 

“My room!” said Doris with a sigh of wonder, as she 
glanced round. “Big enough for a small regiment.” Her 
luggage had already been carried up, and when she had un- 
packed it she followed Miss Gordon downstairs. 

“First door on the left,” she repeated, pausing as she spoke to 
consider which was the “left.” “ From the staircase, I presume,” 
she said slowly. 

“ Miss Fitz-Gerald ?” said a voice behind her, and she turned 
at once. “ Are you looking for my sister? She is sure to be in 
here,” and he opened the door of the room she was seeking. 

“Priscilla, I find Miss Fitz-Gerald wandering like a lost 
spirit.” 

“ And you introduced yourself?” 

“Not so; I left that.pleasure to you.” 

“ Then—Doris Fitz-Gerald, this is my brother Rufus, of whom 
I bid you beware, as he has a talent for wasting time—his own 
and that of other people.” 

Rufus looked angrily at his sister and stalked on towards the 
table, after a little bow to Doris. 

“After that, Miss Fitz-Gerald will not want to extend her 
acquaintance to me; she will think I am a veritable black sheep.” 

“She will think rightly, then,” retorted Miss Gordon, who 
ever loved the last word. “Sit here, Doris ;” she waved her 
right hand towards a chair opposite Rufus ; but a slight move- 
ment at the other end of the table seemed to remind her of the 
existence of some one else, and she hesitated. ‘ Professor, your 
ward is here—Doris Fitz-Gerald,” she announced stiffly, and the 
Professor came forward with some surprise on his face. 

“I thought—Doris—was a child,” he said as they shook 
hands. “I do not know why I had that notion.” 

“ There is no accounting for your ‘notions,’ ” said Miss Gordon 
acidly. ‘Shall we begin our evening meal now, or are we to 
wait for a few more phrases ?” 

No one spoke; but the four sat down at once, three of them 
feeling rather ashamed of themselves—for nothing. 

“Have you had a pleasant journey?” asked the Professor, 
turning to his ward; but the latter was startled by the reply , 
from Miss Gordon, who took it upon herself to make answer : 
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“How could it be pleasant when it is so cold? Goon with 
your tea, Doris.” 

Perhaps the Professor forgot that he had spoken, for silence 
fell upon the group, although an unpleasant smile was on Rufus’ 
face. Doris found that Miss Gordon permitted no manner of con- 
versation when she was present without rushing into it herself, 
and, therefore, she subsided into quietude, though inwardly won- 
dering if all the rest of her life was to be passed in this fashion. 

She looked at her companions from time to time with con- 
siderable interest. The Professor—tall, grave, studious— 
attracted her at one moment and repelled her at the next. Rufus 
—handsome, but heavy with scowls—was horribly fascinating 
and equally horribly repugnant. And Miss Priscilla was the 
incarnation of tyranny—and as such, simply hateful. 

When she had summed up the trio, the girl leaned back and 
sighed. 

“And this is my lot,” she said in her heart. “A pretty one, 
truly, for a girl who is not yet eighteen.” 

“ How old are you?” Miss Gordon’s voice broke in upon her 
thoughts in her peremptory fashion. “Rather more than 
seventeen, eh? And you have not been very well educated, 
eh? Never been to school, I find. That is bad. School life 
levels one—that is one of its virtues. You are probably ignorant 
and conceited ; the two things go together as a rule.” 

“Hush! don’t contradict. If you talk from now till Doomsday 
you will not alter Priscilla’s opinion. So I warn you, don’t 
waste words.” P 

This from. Rufus over the way, but he made his sister frown. 

“ Allow me to manage my own affairs, if you please, Rufus.” 
Miss Gordon’s politeness and her bow were sufficiently impres- 
sive, and even Rufus was quelled. 

“Where have you located Doris?” asked the Professor pre- 
sently. “I hope she will be comfortable.” 

“She has the tower room,” said Miss Gordon coldly. “It is 
the best guest-chamber that we have.” 

“TI do not want to be considered as a mere guest,” Doris put 
in hastily, “as long as I am to live here.” 

“Just so,” interposed Rufus. “We will take you as one of 
‘the family, and Priscilla will scold, admonish and keep you in 


order. These are the privileges of this ‘family.’” 
23 
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Miss Gordon’s head—erect and stiff—never bent, nor did 


she look as if she heard Rufus, but Doris could not repress a~ 


smile. 

The Professor looked up hurriedly ; for once he had listened 
to what was going on. . 

“TI also have a privilege for you,” he told her kindly. “I 
give you a right of way into my study at any hour you please ; 
and you may read any book you choose.” 

“Rather a doubtful blessing,” muttered Rufus; but Doris 
thanked the Professor warmly. She loved books and estimated 
the favour at its true value arid importance. If she had not been 
sent to school, she had been taught the worth of learning, and 
her brain had been carefully educated by a thoughtful, though 
somewhat eccentric father ; a man devoted to art, and naturally 
gifted beyond his fellows. 

With the Professor’s books at command she would never be 
dull or lonely at Redmarshall, and suddenly the atmosphere 
changed. She no longer feared Miss Gordon, or dreaded 
Rufus ; that library was compensation enough; for her father 
had told her something of the Professor’s work and of his 
studies. They interested her, if he did not. 


“You may join me to-morrow, after breakfast,” he told her 


when they rose from the table, and again she thanked him. 
Had he suggested an adjournment thither at once she would 
not have been ungrateful, thé evening promised to hang heavily 
on her hands. 

But he went away by himself, and she was obliged, perforce, 
to busy herself with winding some wool for Miss Priscilla, Rufus 
condescending to hold it for her ; an act that certainly made his 
sister open her eyes. 


CHAPTER II. 


“ AND the little mouse has money ?” 

The question came from Rufus Gordon, who was engaged in 
“sounding” his sister as to Doris’ financial position. Miss 
Priscilla, who fully understood, did not like being “sounded,” 
and made her replies very brief. 

“ She has.” 

The way in which she uttered these two words would have 
repulsed any one else, but Rufus had his own ends to serve. 
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“Has she much?” he persisted ; though fully aware that she 
detested cross-examination. 

“Yes.” Her eyes were fixed on her wool, and she had 
dropped some stitches. 

“ How much?” 

Miss Priscilla’s shoulders moved ominously. 

“ Ask Allan.” 

“ Allan!” 

Rufus laughed. 

“My dear Priscilla, I do not want to be decapitated so early 
in life.” 

Miss Priscilla turned her work, and counted her stitches 
calmly. When she had finished, she opened her lips with a 
clicking sound, and said, “ Poor Allan.” 

Rufus smiled. 

“ Allan is a—a fool,” he remarked, with some vehemence ; 
“and Iam not. I mean to profit by this young and charming 
girl’s visit to this house. We are poor, Priscilla.” 

‘“*T never said we were not.” 

“ And why should she slip through our fingers ? ” 

Miss Priscilla coughed. 

“You must back me up, Priscilla.” 

He looked searchingly at her, but she never raised her eyes. It 
was as though he were bent on reassuring and fortifying himself. 

She turned her work again, and’ glanced at him sharply. 

“You know best,” she muttered; but he heard her, and 
changed colour. 

‘*You are a wet-blanket,” he answered boldly. “There is not 
much to be got out of you.” 

“In what way?” 

But Rufus had grown impatient. 

“ Don’t oppose me, that’s all. You play the domestic tyrant, I 
know; but in this matter I want my head. It will be for the 
good of the house, Priscilla.” 

But she never spoke. 

“If I can get hold of her wealth, I will be able to free the 
land and set the house on its feet once more. There is no limit 
as to what may be done—all for the glory of Redmarshall.” 

“H’m. Why did you not think of this before? You behaved 


like a fool—yourself—some years ago.” 
21° 
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“Yes.” The tone was low and full of something curiously 
like shame. But the next moment Rufus rose above this weak- 
ness, whatever it was. 

“Thrice happy is he who only makes himself a fool once in a 
lifetime, my dear Priscilla.” 

Miss Gordon’s work needed a good deal of turning and 
twisting before she spoke; when she did, her manner was 
acidulated in the extreme. 

“ What if it be an abiding foolishness ? ” 

“ Ah, that would be a pity, certainly. But mine was not chat. 
It is over, thank goodness.” 

“Is it?” There was disbelief in the two words, but this did 
not vex Rufus. He merely laughed unpleasantly. 

“You are a faithless woman ; if you had not been, you would 
probably have changed your name before now. However, 
believe or disbelieve, as you like, my path is clear.” 

Then Miss Gordon’s work dropped to her knee and she held 
out her hand. 

“Go on, and prosper,” she exclaimed hurriedly. “Heaven 
knows we want her money badly—for the good of the house. As 
for Allan “i 

“Tut! Allan is useless ; even this pretence of learning is value- 
less.” 

“He wants common-sense, the chiefest of all wisdom ; he is 
unpractical,” said Miss Gordon calmly. “And nothing will ever 
change him.” 

Rufus got up suddenly and flung his arms up over his head ; it 
was a gesture that annoyed Miss Gordon, and she said so. 

“ You are most rough, Rufus. This girl—this Doris—will like 
some one a little gentler. Remember, she has been brought up 
in a fine-lady sort of way.” 

“Ha! ha! She can keep that style—it is pretty—until we 
are married. After that it’ll be my way, not hers.” And he 
looked black enough to dismay even Miss Gordon. 

“Don’t look like that,” she cried sharply. “ You are too much 
like the Black Gordons at this moment, and no girl in her senses 
will marry you if she sees such frowns on your face.” 

“TI can act,” said Mr. Rufus Gordon, as he swung himself out 
of the room ; “and I mean to act.” 

“It would be a good thing for the house,” his sister repeated 
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slowly to herself, as if bolstering up her mind on some vital point; 
but just then a maid came in and the current of her thoughts 
changed. | 

In the meantime Rufus went into the hall, got his gun and a 
cap, and let himself out into the air. 

“If I hate one thing worse than another it is a talk with 
Priscilla,” he muttered savagely. “If she and Allan were only 
out of the way. Priscilla is terrible; she is the concentrated 
essence of all the Black Gordons.” 

The wild-fowl were scarce that day ; but they had been a mere 
pretext ; he wanted to walk off some of his excitement, to tone 
himself down, as it were, for the society of Miss Doris Fitz-Gerald; 
and, as of old, a good brisk ramble over moor and fell was the 
best thing for him then. 

It was a morning or two after Doris’ arrival, and Rufus had 
been watching the girl pretty carefully. She suited his moods 
and fancies. She was dainty ; she had a lovely face and a well- 
bred air. He liked all this, and did not dislike her studious 
propensities. 

“They will keep her quiet,” he remarked to himself, with a 
chuckle. “They will give her something to do besides prowling 
about after me. I am not too fond of an affectionate wife. I 
know something about that already. Tut! Now w/y did such 
a thing come into my head to-day? I have done with it, as I told 
Priscilla—done with it for good. And, after all, I am not old yet.” 

He drew himself up, flung a hasty look round the wide- 
spreading moorland, and resumed his tramp. Five minutes later 
he came in.sight of Doris, who had taken Allan’s dogs for a run, 
and she in her turn had seen him. 

His rough shooting-coat became him well, and when he chose 
he could be very agreeable. Away from Miss Priscilla’s severity 
he was quite a new man. He hailed Doris gaily, rallied her upon 
her taste for a quiet stroll, and began telling her stories about the 
hills around and the days of old. 

“Every hill-top has its memories. Over there, on Simonside, 
the Romans had their summer camp. On Horsley they had 
their winter fortress, well fortified and strong, as you may see 
to-day. Out here on the moor we can trace the ancient Watling 
Street—the Roman road—and below there are traces of a bridge 
that spanned the river.” 
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The man knew his subject, and it was a favourite one with the 
girl, Her eyes kindled, her mind was keenly attent, her face 
flushed. The past and the present seemed strangely connected, 
for all around her was classic ground. Here a famous battle had 
been fought, and yonder simple obelisk marked the site. Over to 
the right was a battle-field, memorable in verse and song. Away 
to the west more slaughter and more deathless bravery haunted 
many spots. Rufus could discourse of these historic incidents in 
a manner that awoke all her enthusiasm. She began to think 
how delightful he was, and how full of information. And on his 
part he learned how to please and interest her. 

The morning slipped away pleasantly for the two, though the 
dogs had a dull time, and the moor-fowl enjoyed uninterrupted 
liberty. 

Doris had glanced askance at the gun, and Rufus had quietly 
removed it to the shoulder further from her, so that she almost 
forgot its existence there. 

When the hour for luncheon arrived they were many miles 
from home, and it was still a problem as to whether they would 
reach Redmarshall in time for the “high tea” which prevailed 
there instead of a more formal dinner. A small wayside inn 
seemed to remind Rufus of the mid-day meal, and he halted at 
the door. 

“Shall we stopjhere for lunch?” he said hesitatingly. “We 
are so far from Redmarshall, and it is late. My amiable sister 
will be angry.” 

“Can we not be back in time?” She had taken alarm at 
once. 

He pulled out his watch and held it so that she could see the 
dial. 

“ My dear girl, no. We ought to be at Redmarshall zow. Let 
us go in here and have something to eat, hen we can retrace our 
steps ; otherwise you will faint, and then what shall I do?” 

His plaintive tone made her smile, though her mind misgave 
her. It looked so like a deliberate trick. But she was both tired 
and hungry, and the inn seemed comfortable and cosy. 

She glanced at it, owned she was hungry, and—yielded. 

“One point gained,” thought Rufus, as he ordered the meal. 
“One triumph—to start with—over Allan.” 

The inn was small, but Jeannie Dinwoodie had been accus- 
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tomed to lodge both shooters and fishers of various degrees, and 
she was not afraid of tackling the gentry. She liked their com- 
pany fairly well on the whole. They fatd—as a rule, and 
Jeannie had a weakness in favour of “filthy lucre.” So she 
“ bustled up a bit,” as she said, and managed to turn out a very 
decent luncheon in a moderate amount of time, to which Doris 
and Rufus—to say nothing of the dogs—did ample justice, 
Mistress Dinwoodie herself waiting upon them in the parlour. 
And Jeannie was gracious enough to Doris. 

“ A canny bit lass,” she remarked in private to her niece and 
assistant. “A canny bit lass; but what set her here wi’ yon 
mon Rufus? Him I canna abide.” 

“Whisht!” said the niece, a staid body of thirty-five or so. 
“ Whisht, ye min’ that yon Gordon is a bad ane ter anger.” 

“Aye, I min’ a gude few things aboot 42m,” responded Jeannie. 
“ An what’s comed o’ puir Meg, I'd like ter ken weel. Meg, she 
aye sed she’d marriet him i’ th’ kirk doon the watter, but I mak’ 
nae doot she wur wrang. At onyrate, he tuk her awa’ and nane 
on us hes seen hur faace fra that day till thees. I dinna like the 
mon Rufus. He’s a sair contraast till his brither, I can tell 
ye.” 

' “He is that,” the niece replied with emphasis. 

All the while she had been taking the pudding out of the 
oven, and preparing it for the table, her tongue and her hands 
vieing with one another as to which could move with greater 
speed, but when the dish was ready she whisked it off rapidly 
and shut the parlour door behind her, as if to keep eager eyes 
from looking within. 

“He sud na’ ha’ brocht th’ young leddy heer by theer twa 
sels,” reasoned honest Jeannie. “But theer! He’s nae better nor 
he sud be. _I ken it finely.” 

It was she who hurried Rufus on to the return journey by 
a fictitious tale of the rising wind and a “ sair dour cloud ” she had 
seen ; and if this did not trouble the man it alarmed the girl, so 
that she begged him to go back immediately. 

“You're an old fool, Jeannie,” he courteously informed the 
landlady, who, equal to the occasion, politely rejoined that there 
were “ mair fules nor ane i’ th’ company,” a statement which she 
clinched by adding, “Gin th’ bonnet fits till ye’ve heed, ye maun 
weer it.” 
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When the truants returned they had a warm reception from 
Miss Gordon. “Luncheon is served at one o'clock,” she re- 
marked, with set lips anda cloudy brow, but Rufus passed her by 
quite cheerfully. 

“We forgot the time, as was only natural,” he said in an airy 
manner. “Who can think of such matters on a day like this? ” 

The Professor gazed at them anxiously. He did not like his 
brother’s tone, little as he understood it. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE Professer was conscientious, he was honestly bent on 
spending his ward’s money over herself, and he had no intention 
of curbing her fine girlish nature. 

He agreed with his sister to pay so much and no more for her 
board at Redmarshall; and he stipulated that a horse and 
its groom should be added for Doris’ benefit. Furthermore he 
electrified her by insisting upon throwing open the doors of the 
gloomy old mansion to such younger folk whom she might wish 
to invite. As for the dust and dreariness that had settled down 
upon everything, he felt sure it was time these were cleared 
away. 

“ There is another side to the house,” he said firmly, “ and it is 
right that Doris should see it.” 

This done the Professor retired to his study and shut the door. 
Gaiety was not “in his line,” he said; he had “ work” to do— 
alone. Redmarshall owed a good deal to zm, and nothing 
at all to the graceless Rufus, who came, who saw, who amused 
himself at his own sweet will, filling his pockets with whatever 
cash he could pick up, and then departing when he pleased, 
none daring to ask whither. 

Rufus could not understand the long hours of patient toil, the 
close study, the unwearying energy of the other brother. 

In his heart he despised Allan. Mr. Rufus Gordon was a man 
who adored success. When Allan earned money Rufus became 
more amiable, but during the long plodding beforehand he was 
openly uncivil. 

And, after all, Allan’s work had never been a brilliant success 
—as the world regards it. He wrote—but the world felt it could 
live without his writing. A few read his books, and these 
prophesied a future for both author and books, but Rufus was 
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not amongst the few ; and this was merely one more exemplifica- 
tion of the old, old story that a prophet has not much honour 
amongst his own people. 

Happily—or ux-happily—Allan had grown accustomed to this 
state of things, and even to regard himself, from some points of 
view, as a failure. This did not hurt him zow. The man had 
learnt many things. He had learnt to be heroic. : 

So he shut himself up day by day and let the songs and the 
joys go by him. He heard the beat of horse hoofs, and knew 
Doris was riding out with Rufus. He listened to snatches of 
music, and recognized Rufus’ voice, as he sang with Doris. In 
the evenings he sat like one in a dream while the hum of con- 
versation went on around him; and again the voices that led 
were those of Rufus and Doris. 

Sometimes he wondered at Priscilla’s silence. Priscilla had 
been so energetic—once upon a time. But the truth was that 
ever since the inn escapade Priscilla had been waiting. She had 
recognized the hand of a master in mischief, and now she awaited 
results. She, too, regarded Allan as.a failure, and there were 
times when, in her sourness, sie thought he would never retrieve 
the fortunes of the house. Miss Priscilla loved nothing but the 
family name; she wanted to maintain it in splendour. 

For that “righteousness” that exalts nations, families and 
individuals Miss Priscilla cared nothing ; but the house was dear 
to her very soul; for it she would even—she mzght even have 
been willing to sell her soul. 

And Rufus shared that feeling—or said he did—which 
amounted to the same in her eyes. 

Allan’s intentions were excellent, but his powers—Miss 
Priscilla’s lip curled. After all, it took years to win a name and 
fortune in Allan’s way. 

Doris had wealth. Rufus seemed to have risen to the occasion. 
Rufus meant—what aid he mean to do? If Jeannie Dinwoodie 
talked. Rufus had put the girl already within his own power. 
He was so deep, so clever, he wou/d marry her in spite of herself. 

As for Meg— 

Miss Priscilla gave her head a shake. The Meg incident was 
horrid, she always knew that ; but she believed that Rufus had 
buried Meg decently somewhere “ down south.” 

“That episode is over,” she said daily in her heart. “ Rufus 
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can begin life again with Doris’ money.” She never said “with 
Doris.” It was always with “ Doris’ money.” 

Miss Priscilla was very like Rufus. Allan had spoken severely 
on the inn adventure. 

“She is my ward and you shall not compromise her good 
name,” he told his brother sternly; he had gone so far as to 
speak to Doris on the impropriety of going with a stranger to a 
lonelyinn. But he could not tell the girl that his chief objection 
was to the man who was with her, that man being his own 
brother. : 

Rufus would have abused iim had the case been reversed ; 
but Allan stopped short, remembering, in spite of everything, 
that “blood is thicker than water.” 

So he cautioned Doris very gently, as her own father might 
have done, and then shut himself into his study and worked 
like a giant until both anger and pain had passed out of his 
heart. 

And for his sake Jeannie Dinwoodie and her niece held their 
tongues, greatly to Rufus’ disappointment. Jeannie had been an 
old servant of the Gordons ;she knew them all, but respected and 
loved Allan alone. She knew what she “ was about.” 

Doris now spent less time in the dim old study with Allan’s 
books. She was always flying about somewhere, riding, driving, 
fishing ; Miss Priscilla being compelled by the Professor to join 
in most of the excursions. She resented the reasons for which 
she had been doomed to play a third part in them, however, and 
effaced herself whenever she could. And so things went on 
throughout that long winter. 

Redmarshall opened its gates for mild and spasmodic festivities, 
such as became the status of a young lady who was still a minor, 
and the neighbourhood began to affect an interest in Doris. This 
was not what Rufus or Miss Priscilla desired, and the one became 
' so tyrannical towards the other that in a fit of temper Miss 
Priscilla started a rumour that her younger brother was engaged 
to the heiress, but that they were waiting until the latter came 
of age before divulging the secret. 

This was a fatal move on her part, as she discovered later. 

In the meantime, while Redmarshall was fast becoming the 
theme of conversation in the neighbourhood, a certain amount of 
coolness arose between the guardian and his ward, and this, it 
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must be owned, was because of a curious self-repression that was 
often evident in Allan’s voice and conduct. 

Poor Allan! This was a new era in his life, and he was wholly 
untutored how to deal with it. Doris saw the coldness, and felt 
it, without understanding its why and its wherefore. 

From being intensely kind and sympathetic, almost fatherly, 
in fact, Allan had grown distant and quiet, and Doris feared that 
she had, unwittingly, offended him. The truth was that the man 
had suddenly and sharply awakened within him. 

He was no longer a professor, remote from the softer contin- 
gencies of life, he was a living —personal—Ego ; full of impulse, of 
warmth, of passion. He was alive, and the mad blood coursed 
hotly through his veins, for he had learnt to Jove. 

There was no pleasure in the knowledge. He sat down and 
buried his head in his hands, This guardianship had encom- 
passed him with difficulties, and there seemed no way out of 
them at present. 

There was almost treason in the notion that he loved—Doris ; 
for had he not promised her father that he would do his des¢ for 
her? And ¢his—this was not the “best.” He was poor. He 


was continually struggling to keep up the family name, the big 
old house, the encumbered estate ; a Herculean labour, too hard, 
as he said himself, for one man to accomplish. 

And he was not, like Rufus, able to find another and a shorter 
way out of chaos. 

He worked harder, lived more by himself, became more of a 
recluse—to no purpose. 


“Ye suffer from yourselves. None else compels, 
None other holds you that ye live and die, 
And whirl upon the wheel, and hug and kiss 
Its spokes of agony.” 
Endurance was possible to Allan Gordon. Had he been equal 
to Doris from a worldly point of view, had he been younge 
These thoughts were put away gently but firmly. He was 
poor—and he never would grow younger. Doris—rich, young, 
attractive—would meet other lovers—brilliant men, of whom the 
world seemed full. He must school his soul into submissive 
Passiveness, 
What business had a poor man with this passionate heart- 
beat, this throb and thrill of warm emotion ? 
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For the poor—as he was poor—there may be grinding, 
struggling, the constant effort to keep the head out of water, the 
superhuman aim to avoid sinking under. They have their level. 
God help them ! 

The young, the lovely, the rich, have theirs. It is a glorious 
one. 

Allan’s eyes looked up, as Lazarus did, when from the shelter 
of Dives’ gates, he saw the dazzling splendour of another exist- 
ence, in which he had no share. 

_ Neither Priscilla nor Rufus knew aught of all this. 

This man lived alone—fought alone, as St. Paul did when 
he “ fought with beasts at Ephesus;” and in that lonely, 
austere life he learnt yet another lesson, a sublime one for the 
forlorn and the hard-pressed Allan ; but one in which Faith and 
Patience shone pre-eminent. 

It is che lesson of Life. 


CHAPTER IV. 


SINGULARLY enough, it was through the old house that Doris 
began to break down that inner wall of reserve behind which 


Allan was trying to entrench himself. 

To her this ancient house was eminently fascinating from its 
own historic associations, and from its position on the borderland 
of two countries ; and she had sufficient penetration to discover 
that there was one bond of union between the person she most 
respected and herself. 

To very few people indeed had Allan—or any one else—con- 
descended to exhibit Redmarshall’s inner recesses. Miss Pris- 
cilla had a way of ignoring hints that baffled all would-be in- 
truders ; and even the careless Rufus flushed at suggestions to 
this effect, laughing them off of course, but with an air that 
involved a good deal of mystery. 

Doris took her request to Allan, and he—although he hesitated 
—not only gave consent, but made the pilgrimage from room to 
room by her side. He did this to prevent any interference from 
Priscilla, 

“T love this house,” Doris told Allan frankly, as she waited 
while he fumbled with the keys of the West Wing. 

He turned to her with a sad smile that went to her heart, for 
she had been gradually learning something of the struggle for 
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existence that had gone on within those walls, and her eyes were 
clear on some points. 

She had known others who were failures and she had pitied 
them, for, unlike Rufus, she had what Miss Priscilla would have 
called a “weakness” for such men, combined with a ready in- 
tuition that looked beneath the surface, and ached in silent sym- 
pathy. And all of a sudden, on that delicious spring morning, 
when the chaffinches had awakened to the loveliness of a renewed 
heaven and earth ; when the larches put on tufts of vivid green 
and the very ivy showed a tinge of softer hue, there came to 
Doris the knowledge that she was filled with sorrow for the 
strange and silent man, who lived, and dreamt, and wrote all day 
long in that quiet, remote room of his, into whose mysteries few, 
save herself, had the right to penetrate. 

“This is supposed to be the ‘Ghost’s Wing,’” said he, by way 
of changing the current of thought. “ You are not super- 
stitious ?” 

“Oh, no. I lived for years in a haunted house, and in the 
spectral presence-chamber ; seeing nothing worse than myself, 
and hearing only—rats.” 

Allan laughed a little. 

“TI suppose you know that the drawing-room here was the 
ancient shelter into which the cattle were driven in the old moss- 
trooper days. We have left the vaulted ceiling as it was; we 
were too poor to alter it, and it looks unique.” 

It was a great room, full of beauty, but always shut up—even 
now ; for the putting-straight process had not touched it yet, and 
the Gordons were, as Allan said, “too poor” to meddle with 
it now. 

“You have history at your back,” the girl said with ready sym- 
pathy “Everything about this house carries one’s mind so far. 
I like the thick walls ; the dim tower where I live ; and the men 
in stone armour on the roof.” 

“ Sorry deceptions though they be!” he exclaimed. “ Ah, well. 
They served their purpose, and kept up the fiction of a fine 
standing army, when men we had none. Fiction is useful in its 
place.” 

She nodded gravely. 

“These things stir my pulses; they make me sad because my 
people were an idle race, who probably did nothing more than 
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lilt, and rhyme, and play at mumming—if, indeed, I had any 
people worth mentioning.” 

“ Society to-day does not ask so much what they weve, but 
what they /ef?,” Allan remarked with a touch of bitterness very 
unlike himself. “And what the folks here call a ‘good sitting- 
down’ is worth any amount of this sort of thing to some 
minds.” 

He waved his hand round the place as he spoke, but Doris 
shook her head. 

“This ‘sort of thing’ is not to be so easily bought in this 
country,” she said. “Abroad, on the Rhine, in quiet old 
German towns, you may see the alien in possession of some- 
body else’s ancestral halls; but eve, men sell every rag, and 
stick to the ancient stones through storm and stress of weather.” 

Then she stopped abruptly, for both she and he had been 
talking of one another without knowing it. 

Allan recovered himself first. 

“Come,” said he quickly, “let us go and have a look at the 
‘holes-in-the-walls’ — those little curious chambers where 
refugees found security in hiding. The Gordons were noted for 
one thing, and that was charity to the distressed and over- 
pressed wanderers from justice; for those were days when 
justice was apt to be perverted, and when even good men’s lives 
were not safe. Many relics have been found, showing that these 
hidden places were really used for such visitants, and they have 
revealed somewhat of the tragic history of some of the latest 
concealed therein.” . 

Allan was a capital guide, for he knew the story of those 
troublous times so well, and Doris’ interest aroused his own 
enthusiasm, kindling the natural fire of his temperament. 

They spent a good deal of time in rambling about; Doris in 
the hope of making discoveries on her own account, and she 
was rewarded in a most unexpected manner, for in the last 
chamber that they visited she found a woman’s long cloak lying 
on the back of a very dusty chair. 

“Look!” she cried to the astonished Allan. “A woman’s 
cloak, warm, and soft, and comfortable. It was made for some 
one much taller than I am. See!” And she measured it 
against her own form. 

“Take care of the dust,” said Allan sharply. 
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“There is none. It is as clean and fresh as my own garments, 
and not so very old-fashioned either.” 

“No; there are often revivals of style, are there not? Priscilla 
’ tells me the tendency is backwards now-a-days.” 

He was more disturbed than he cared to admit; but she 
laughed. . 

“ Perhaps there is not much more to invent,” she replied gaily, 
as she put the cloak down in its own place. A current of air 
swept up in Allan’s face from a half-open door on the left, and 
he uttered an exclamation of annoyance. 

“T thought this door was kept closed,” he said to himself. “I 
must shut it now.” 

The noise of the bolt being pushed in startled Doris, and she 
turned from her inventory of the furniture. 

“ A door!” she cried. ‘“ Ah, where does it lead?” 

“Partly to the dungeons and partly to the open air. Thereis 
a staircase which branches off just below here. It is too dark 
for you to try, for the ivy has overgrown the narrow windows ; 
and the dungeons, which have, I know, excited your curiosity, 
are kept always locked. I have the key here.” And he tapped 
the bunch in his hand. 

“TI love old staircases,” said Doris, to whom a crooked idea 
had come because of the cloak. 

“Yes, but the open air would be prosaic.” 

“The dungeons.” 

“ Bad relics of a bad age.” 

“ And they are locked.” 

“ Always.” 

“So was this room, yet we found the door open, and we 
discovered this cloak.” 

“Well?” 

“It is zot ‘well. See, there is the name of a very up-to-date 
firm on the collar. A refugee of the middle ages could not deal 
there.” 

He stared at the label in wonder and then at her. There 
was nothing on his part to conceal. 

“That door was open,” she said quietly. 

“Yes, and the idea is not a pleasant one. We are entertain- 
ing strangers unawares.” 

“ And, possibly, zo¢ ‘ angels,’” the girl added under her breath. 
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“Tt must end,” said he to himself as softly. “This is the 
hand of Rufus.” 

A gloom had suddenly come over them as if, through that open 
door, a chill blast had dashed in, freezing speech and thought. 

“ Shall we take the cloak?” asked Doris. 

“No, leave it,” he cried hastily. “Whatever its connections 
may be, I do not like to think of you and z# together. Come 
away. I will show you something more interesting in my study.” 
He took her hand, and drew her with him; nor did he release 
his clasp until he had her safe and sound outside the mysterious 
apartment, with the heavy oak panel between them and all it 
contained. And neither of them knew that on those stone stairs 
a woman had crouched waiting for their disappearance; nor 
had they the faintest notion how she beat the air with her 
clenched hands when she found her retreat cut off and she her- 
self left on the wrong side of the only shelter she could call ome. 

She was the owner of the cloak, no ghostly visitant, no dis- 
embodied Royalist, but a very living woman, tall of stature, 
massive in build, handsome—with a kind of ruddy, gipsy beauty 
—but who needed a constitution of iron for the cool residence 
where she had taken up her abode. 

“That was the professor’s voice,” she said as she stood there. 
“I wonder if he saw me.” 

Then she laughed. 

“Saw me. He is as blind as a bat for everything save his 
books. He has evicted me at any rate, exorcised the ghost, as 
Rufus says. And what am I going todo mow? I must live, I 
suppose, and I am a human being after all.” 

There did not appear to be any pleasure in the thought ; nor 
did she go down the steps with much human elasticity of spirit. 

“TI must find Rufus,” said the owner of the cloak in a very 
matter-of-fact voice. “Bah! I’ve lost my lodging. But it’s fun 
to think how I have tricked the last of the Gordons. I have 
even set prim Prissy’s wig on end, and sent old John into fits. 
How Rufus will laugh, to be sure.” 

But she had yet to reckon with Rufus, and she did not know 
that he intended to sow his wild oats and begin life ae novo, with 
a wealthy bride in view. These things were hidden from her 


eyes. 
(Zo be continued.) 








